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Editorial Comment 


LOOKING AT THE RELIEF PROBLEM 


OR the first time since 1933, reports of 
F oitstiy inadequate relief, or starvation, 

are coming from widely scattered com- 
munities all over the country. This is prob- 
ably the result of the general lowering of 
relief standards during the latter part of 1939 
and the adoption of more restrictive policies 
of eligibility. When business indices were 
curving upward in some cities in 1939, thous- 
ands were dropped from relief rolls. Few of 
these got jobs, and there is evidence of 
much undernourishment, disease, and mental 
breakdown directly attributable to insuffi- 
cient food. Those who have not seen this 
relief job from the front lines cannot ade- 


quately understand the misery and suffering 


of millions of people in our cities. 

There have been many “new crises,” but 
that is because the relief problem is still 
being handled on an emergency basis. Local 
administrators, faced with the changing pol- 
icies in federal, state, and local legislatures, 
see a crying need for stabilization of the 
general relief program based upon long-term 
planning, and which would bring to an end 
the emergency view of general relief needs. 
Many cities have curtailed essential services 


in order to get funds for relief, and others 
are still borrowing money for this purpose. 
Few cities have been able to adopt a continu- 
ing policy of paying for relief, not only be- 
cause they are not able to develop new 
sources of revenue but also because shifting 
state and federal policies make it difficult to 
know how much to budget for this purpose. 
Where relief is still on a temporary basis, 
good administration and planning are lack- 
ing and relief is inadequate and waste inevit- 
able. 

Work relief programs, whether federal 
or local, have some natural limitations. The 
shortsighted policy of some cities in dis- 
charging regular employees and rehiring 
them under a work relief program does not 
help the relief problem and certainly is not 
good personnel practice. Moreover, the 
municipal activity affected is likely to be less 
effectively carried out under such a plan, and 
the total cost, even though not all from city 
funds, is likely to be higher. Another policy 
that is unsound is that of requiring all men, 
regardless of physical condition, to work in 
order to obtain relief. Work programs that 
are properly administered have their place 
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in the relief picture but are not the whole 
solution. 

The relief problem is one of providing 
reasonably adequate assistance to persons 
who need it. The solution is not the cessation 
of relief or returning it to the local com- 
munities. Neither can the problem be solved 
by the uniform application of such simple 
measures as “no work, no relief,” “jail for 
nonsupport,” “no cars for reliefers,” etc. 
In addition to the adoption of a more per- 
manent relief policy, the problem calls for an 
objective attack on several fronts: 

1. A skilled administrative and investiga- 
tive staff is essential if ineligible cases are to 
be weeded out. By putting more case workers 
on the job and giving them lighter case loads 
and careful supervision, many cities can re- 
duce relief costs and provide more adequate 
relief to those who need it. An experiment 
in Cincinnati in 1936 showed that relief costs 
could be reduced $8,700 per 100 relief cases, 
nearly one-third, through closing the cases 
in a shorter time. The closing of a case in- 
volves securing a job or some other financial 
support for the relief recipient or perhaps 
solving his health problems and generally 
rehabilitating him. This results in a human 
economy, in addition to the money saving, 
because cases closed constructively in seven 
months instead of eleven or more constitute 
a measure of successful treatment in the wel- 
fare field. A similar experiment in Chicago 
in 1938 showed that by doubling the outlay 
for administration these additional expenses 
were absorbed and a net saving of $34,500 
effected in a three-month period in one of 
the city’s 19 public relief districts. 

2. Youth and adults can be trained for 
available skilled job opportunities. There are 
openings in most cities for which there are 
no available trained persons despite the 
thousands on relief rolls. Training or retrain- 


ing would enable some men to follow job 
demands locally or in other parts of the 
country. This should be a responsibility of 
the local public school system and the state 
education department. The National Youth 
Administration is assisting some schools in 
doing a certain amount of job training among 
unemployed youth. 

3. Self-help projects are proving useful for 
small groups in a few communities in helping 
relief clients to trade their work for com- 
modities and putting them on a self-sup- 
porting basis. 

4. The financing and administration of the 
various welfare and relief programs in every 
local area should be co-ordinated. Central 
records on the number receiving relief in 
one form or another should be maintained 
so that administrators will know who is re- 
ceiving what. The public should be kept 
adequately informed about all phases of the 
welfare and relief problem. Most authorities 
responsible for the administration of tax 
funds for relief realize that reporting to the 
public is an important part of their jobs. 

We have not attempted to present a pan- 
acea for the relief problem. Handing out 
money is not the simple solution. Adminis- 
trators of the categorical assistance and gen- 
eral relief programs realize that people are 
the chief element in the whole relief program 
and that they are concerned with dealing 
constructively with the health, housing, and 
the vocational rehabilitation of people. The 
greatly expanded social insurance program 
which became effective this year emphasizes 
the need for a permanent federal—state— 
local policy and relationship to provide a 
basis for general over-all planning of pro- 
grams that will gear into each other and 
aid and supplement each other in meeting 
the vital needs of a large part of our popula- 
tion. 
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Employee Service Reports in Smaller Cities 


By CHARLES A. ADAMS* 


Manager, Municipal Personnel Service, Michigan Municipal League 


The service reports used in several Michigan 
cities are brief and easy to score and administer. 


«¢ JOHN SMITH is one of the best em- 
J ployees in my finance department. 
When he was appointed six years ago, 
I believed he would some day be head of the 
department. He works hard, is 
conscientious, has ability and 
a good personality, but he does 
not get his work done.” 

John is one type of em- 
ployee who can be found in 
nearly any organization, but 
usually the mayor, city man- 
ager, or department head does 
not know why John Smith 
cannot get his work done, 
has not talked with him about 
it, and John himself gener- 
ally does not know why he 
does not get ahead. The ad- 
ministrator’s judgment in this 
case is given orally when 
salary adjustments are being considered; he 
has no record of John’s efficiency and value 
that would indicate where and how John 
could increase his value to the service and 
perhaps secure advancement. Because admin- 
istrators and employees alike prefer methods 
which are more formalized, service reports or 
efficiency ratings are being used in many 
cities that have progressive merit systems. 

The first major problem in the installation 
of a service reporting plan is the form to be 
used. It is highly desirable, especially in 
small cities, that the form be comparatively 
brief and easy to score and administer. These 
two criteria were kept in mind in developing 
the accompanying form used for the last 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Adams was formerly 
planning assistant with the Federal Land Bank at 
Omaha, later personnel assistant with the Farm 
Credit Administration, and prior to taking his 
present position in 1939 was on the staff of the 
Bureau of Personnel, State of Indiana. 
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three years in Saginaw, Michigan. This 
form is used in reporting on the serv- 
ices of employees in all departments twice a 
year, including department heads. The re- 
port is made out by one or 
more immediate superiors work- 
ing independently. All forms 
are then passed on to the 
manager for his information, 
and he in turn refers them to 
the personnel agency for scor- 
ing. The final grade is entered 
upon the employee’s roster card 
and the rating sheet is placed in 
the employee’s personnel folder. 

The second major problem 
is the administration of the 
system after the form has been 
selected. A good report form 
is absolutely worthless if it 
is improperly administered. 
The officer making out the report must be 
thoroughly sold on the system, must under- 
stand its uses and its purposes, and must 
obviously know the men on whom he is sub- 
mitting reports. The training of supervisors 
to do the actual reporting on the services 
of employees may be even more essential 
to the success of the program than the form 
itself. 

It should be brought out that employees 
differ markedly in ability; that most em- 
ployees are average or nearly average in 
ability rather than very superior or very in- 
ferior; that few individuals are highly su- 
perior or notably inferior in all traits; and 
that there are many traits that may 
be overlooked unless each employee’s 
all-around performance on the job is care- 
fully considered. Supervisors should also 
be encouraged to make painstaking observa- 
tion and study of subordinate employees and 
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DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL Rating 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN od 
EMPLOYEE SERVICE REPORT Score a t 
Date___ _- ———( sturn, te, Per, Dept 
Employee ti ——wina—- Classification ea Ler a Ae c 
Department —_—_—______________- Reporting Officer _. nee 
This Service Report is to be made periodically on each employee. To obtain valid results, deliberate and thorough con- 
sideration of each trait is necessary. You are asked to use your own independent judgment and not to consult anyone in 
making your reports. Because of the importance of these reports, please observe the following rules: 
(1) Concentrate on one trait at a time. Disregard your (2) Remember that very few employees are properly 
general impression of this employee, whether it be favor- described by either the highest or the lowest phrase in any ¥ 
able or unfavorable. If you are reporting on several em- of the traits, In most cases, 50 to 75 per cent of the em 
wevess, sort these forms into oe ope and 3 ployees should be checked over the middle three phrases. 
considering one trait at a time, sort the forms into ran : : 3 - 
order from the best to the poorest. Then place a check mark ty (3) Try to recall several concrete instances which are - 
4 ; amen me ypical of this employee’s work. Describe him on each trait 
(Vv) in the one of the nine boxes dividing the scale which, as you know him at the present ti 
in your judgment, represents the actual standing of this y ptesens time. 
employee on that particular trait. If you believe one of the (4) On the reverse side are additional traits which apply ' 
descriptive phrases correctly describes the employee or his only to certain jobs. Do not attempt to report on any of 
work, check in the box above the phrase; if you believe the these traits unless there is an X in the square at the left 
employee’s standing on the trait is between two of the of the trait, or unless you believe strongly that the trait is 
phrases, check in the box between these phrases. an important factor in the job. 
. i? aa a ST kt TAS A A a See ene 
NESS IN | | : } a oe C 
REPORTING —_ | Often | Usually | Dy — Rarely, if | 
FOR WORK late tardy | oaGme | average | ever late | 
| jetta 2 a | acs 
Tey BOG RE iT UA CE Tes Kee 
Thoroughly Well-inform- ' | Adequate | pei 
KNOWLEDGE | familiar with ed; has | knowledge; | ae { inne ™ 
OF WORK all phases mastered | knows job | “y os ‘ oor ow’ 
of his work most details fairly well | a wer earnieesnend 
ROE: TS 1.72 i (ee Sh oO 
j ; ' 
| Sometimes | , | 
WORE Complains or | es | [ "ests likes | | Definite Enthusiastic 
acts uncon- | goes about . interest in whole-hearted| 
ATTITUDE cerned | | heartedly | nite Job. of | work active interest| 
| eartedly . _ 
wa | I | ; ae we ey Snes | 
—_— | —_ — Oe, ae = cael 
Cetnend ei | Resourceful; | } a - A routine | Needs fre ne 
or himse completes | easonably | worker; | — « 
INITIATIVE additional | suggested alert to | usually “— direc. | 
tasks; shows | supplement. | opportunities waits to be on Bd 
ingenuity | | ary work | | told | prodding | 
_ —— ! 
| | zt ae Woe RES Semaren: wags 4 
Has very | | | : 
CAPACITY j | | Bright 
TO growth; bes [Future growth | | future Great latent ~ 
EVELO about reached — | ahead | Srowtn; shows Possibilities 
a ° his limit | promise 
Nl ] | etek eras 
ATTITUDE | Tactful and 
An unusual he Rasta : Surly, touchy 
TOWARDS and strong | obliging; Normal self- ae or quarrel- 
OTHER force for po de a. | restraint - weak with some; does 
EMPLOYEES group morale operative | not cooperate 
7S VS Sa A WA 
ILITY : Carries out | | : | Occasionally Requests ad- 
a ad only the | | bn cake | requests that Readily ditional] in- 
STAND Fn o bungles pn oe in- pre Ye me ee on 
irections | structions most orders only most 
DIRECTIONS | without help a _ | be repeated \complex orders) 
eae eee ae iam ‘“ 
QUALITY Work usually | Work very | Satisfactory; Not always Poor work; 
OF well done; satisfactory; | does fair satisfactory; frequent 
WORE practically quite careful- | work; few sometimes errors; un- 
no errors ly done errors careless | satisfactory 
Be sure that you have placed a check on each scale above unless you believe that you are not sufficiently acquainted with Ne 
ae I my on Na report on him in one or more traits, in which case write: “Insufficient information” along the scale for 
each suc (over) 
> . . ‘ 
EMPLOYEE SERVICE REPoRT Usep In Sacinaw, MICHIGAN (Actual size 81% x 11 inches) 
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A — VOLUME OF WORK 


(This trait is to be used for evaluating the work of only those employees who are in positions in which the amount of work 
turned out is important to success.) 








CE GEES Sens ME Des DR, | | 





| 
j | | | Insufficient 
0 VOLUME Unusually | High | | Normal | Limited | production; 
OF WORK high output | output | | production | | output | unsatisfac- 
RAS <. | eee = hn tory 





B — PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(The use of these two traits is limited only to persons in those positions which require frequent and responsible contact 
with the public.) 























| | ott | | 
am | => “ iienmiaiadiiedias ~~ ‘SSE apeoss¢ stk 
0 CON- , Tactful and | prawn sean | Satie | 
TACTS Exceptionally and } received; |tain require- | Surly,touchy 
WITH courteous and as ; : : j : or quarrel- 
well- obliging; usually main- ments of | some; antag- 
PUBLIC ; s | good self- tains courte-| } common pee ce 
| mannered control | ous effective | courtesy } onises others 
eal Rakuten __relations __| lL. cian | 
Ta, SOR Oe ee: OE eee | | 
sually un- | ‘ | | k 
OAPPEAR. | Kempt | Often neg. | Presents a | we | oniee 
ANCE | devenie. or lectful of ap-| favorable ap- groomed pride in his 
i careless pearance | pearance = | | | | appearance | 








C — SUPERVISORY ABILITY 


(The following trait is to be used in evaluating the ability of only those persons who are in positions which involve officially 
recognized supervision over the work of others.) 








Gets maxi- | 


. Definitely 

QO y red Directs his Reasonably | Sometimes | not super- 
from his em. | employees | good not satis- visory 

ployees; “— well | supervisor | factory calibre; un- 


real leader | | satisfactory 











GENERAL REPORT 

(Please check the statement tnat best describes this employee in relation to other employees in the City of Saginaw. Do 
not do this until after you have made the detailed report above and on the other side of this sheet.) 

a. An exceptional employee; one of the best in his line of work you have ever known_---.--....____- 

b. Stands out as clearly superior compared to the general run of city employees doing the same kind 

PE tacit aeotdeendkin wid paacesredipnnebkeacamad emai bene dieglamiommine iaceaabedaned ting: eel 

ib cc mre IN AUN ass a ns sch ces eos ahaa tees cst e acdil epsilon ep adrianna 
d. Quite frequently fails to perform in a satisfactory manner -.---.---.-----._.-.---------------_ 
e. Definitely unsuited to this organization, or at least to the work he is doing--_._........__________ 


CLASSIFICATION REPORT 


(Please cross out the word that does not apply.) 
The duties of this position HAVE, HAVE NOT changed within the last six months. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OR EXPLANATION 








Noted ..... AU ac aaa at as | ene ee .- Date 


Departmeut Heaa Reporting Officer 














REVERSE SIDE OF SERVICE REPORT FORM 
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their work, and experiments in self-rating by 
employees and by supervisors might well be 
conducted. Employee co-operation should be 
obtained through frank and full statements 
concerning both the objectives and the meth- 
ods of the plan. 

When forms are first issued to the super- 
visors complete instructions are issued with 
them, so that the procedure will be clearly 
understood. For example, under the trait, 
“quality of work,” the supervisor is told to 
“consider neatness, accuracy, clearness, or- 
derliness and freedom from errors regardless 
of volume.” In addition to the written in- 
structions, conferences are held with all 
reporting officers to explain the system 
and to answer questions about it. The 
installation and operation of a system 
of service reports or efficiency ratings 
are highly technical phases of personnel work 
and should not be undertaken without con- 
siderable preliminary planning and the ad- 
vice of personnel specialists. The technical 
work incident to the operation of the rating 
systems in Kalamazoo, Royal Oak, and Sag- 
inaw is handled on a cost basis by the Mu- 
nicipal Personnel Service of the Michigan 
Municipal League. 

In a number of larger jurisdictions, dif- 
ferent forms for different classes of positions 
are used. The use of the one rating form, 
however, in all departments, as in Saginaw, 
greatly simplifies the task of training super- 
visors and administering and scoring the re- 
sults. The Saginaw system provides, also, 
that only traits which are pertinent to the 
position will be reported upon. A complicated 
system, both as to the form used, the inter- 


pretation of the items included, and the 
method of scoring, is to be avoided in a 
small jurisdiction. 

To list the uses for service reports is to 
demonstrate their need. Because they pro- 
vide a performance record, service reports 
are useful in determining promotions, in de- 
termining the order of layoff and re-employ- 
ment, and in discovering employees who 
should be transferred or demoted. Service 
reports also provide one basis for making 
salary increases or decreases within the 
scale of pay for a given class. A minimum 
rating mark or grade can be established be- 
low which salary increases will not be 
granted. Service reports are useful in cases 
of removals on account of unsatisfactory rat- 
ings and also provide the basis for employee 
appeals from unjust action. Employees 
should be shown their service reports and 
encouraged to discuss the reports with their 
supervisors. Employees may thus become 
informed in what ways they can improve 
their work. Finally, service reports provide 
a helpful guide in determining the effective- 
ness of different selection techniques. If a 
certain recruitment procedure secures a poor 
type of employee, the reporting system may 
show in what respect the procedure or test 
should be changed. 

The form used in Saginaw is successful in 
part because it has the support of the admin- 
istrative officials. It is easy to use and, al- 
though only one form is used in all depart- 
ments, it is flexible in its application. This 
form is not copyrighted and already is being 
used by some cities in other parts of the 
country. 
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Municipal Public Relations 


VII. Procedures Affecting Public Relations 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Removing the “red tape” from governmental pro- 
cedures is one way to improve a city’s public relations. 


HE importance of personal contacts 
between citizens and city officials and 


employees has been stressed in pre- 
ceding articles in this series, and a number 
of suggestions have been made for improv- 
ing the competence, manner, and attitude 
of public servants in their public contacts. 
The object of this article is to point out that 
the procedures surrounding personal con- 
tacts are likewise important from the public 
relations point of view. It is rather futile, 
for example, to train clerks in the tax col- 
lector’s office to be friendly and courteous 
in handling tax payments if the taxpayer’s 
temper has already been worn thin by a pro- 
cedure which requires him to stand in a long 
queue during his business hours in order to 
pay his bill. Not only do procedures con- 
dition the nature of personal contacts, but 
they themselves affect public attitudes to- 
ward local governments. “Red tape” and 
“government” are almost synonymous terms 
in the popular vocabulary. Circumlocution, 
delay, and lack of consideration for the 
citizen’s interest are commonly associated 
in the public mind with the picture of 
bureaucratic government. To reply that 
“red tape” is characteristic of all large or- 
ganizations, both private and public, and 
that the demands of accuracy in government 
require conservatism and cross-checking in 
its procedures does not solve the problem 
from the public relations viewpoint. The 
fact remains that most people believe gov- 
ernmental procedures are unnecessarily cum- 
bersome. 

In this article a few of the most common 
procedures affecting citizens, and hence pub- 
lic relations, will be pointed out, with some 
Suggestions as to how they might be im- 


proved. It should be made clear at the out- 
set, however, that these are merely illus- 
trative suggestions and not recommendations 
for general adoption. Public convenience is 
not the only criterion of a good procedure, 
and it would be foolish to carry the popular- 
ization of procedures to such an extreme 
that the efficient operation of government 
would be seriously impaired. Furthermore, 
procedures must be modeled in the light of 
local circumstances if they are to be most 
effective. 
Tax PAYMENT 


No one likes to pay taxes. As far back 
as Biblical times we find evidence that the 
tax collector was one of the most unpopular 
of all men. Even in our modern democratic 
governments, taxes are often regarded as 
tribute demanded by those in power from in- 
dividuals who are helpless to protest. De- 
spite all that may be done, it is too much to 
hope that tax payment will ever be regarded 
aS a joyous experience or that the tax col- 
lector will ever become a popular idol. The 
discouraging prospect of improving the pub- 
lic relations of the tax collector is at the 
same time, however, the most urgent argu- 
ment for looking at tax payment procedures 
from the taxpayer’s point of view. Since tax 
collection is one of the most unpopular activ- 
ities of governments, it naturally follows that 
it is a key point in any public relations pro- 
gram. 

Tax Billing. The first shock the taxpayer 
receives in the tax payment procedure is 
the bill that is rendered by the city. The 
form and manner of billing are therefore im- 
portant. In some cities the taxpayers are 
still required to go to the city hall to find 
out how much they owe the city. This would 
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seem to be an unnecessary imposition. It is 
asking the taxpayer to go out of his way to 
learn unpleasant news. Fortunately this prac- 
tice is rapidly being replaced by the mailing 
of bills to the taxpayer. 

Although it is not, strictly speaking, a 
part of the tax billing procedure, the form 
of the bill itself deserves mention here. Lack 
of clarity is a common fault in municipal 
tax bills. The bill should tell the taxpayer 
how much he owes, when payment is due, 
where it is payable, how payment may be 
made, and what discounts or penalties apply 
to prepayment or tardy payment. Although 
most bills do contain all this information, 
it is sometimes difficult for the taxpayer to 
decipher his bill. Preparation of the bill by 
lawyers and accountants has often resulted 
in a form understandable only to members of 
these learned professions. If every such bill 
were edited by a person totally unfamiliar 
with legal and accounting terminology, the 
result might be a bill that could be easily un- 
derstood by the man who needs to under- 
stand it—the taxpayer. 

The “tone” of many tax bills is also un- 
necessarily offensive. They demand rather 
than request payment, and they imply that 
the taxpayer is a bad credit risk who must 
be bludgeoned into payment by heavy 
threats. Now this criticism does not mean 
that legal obligations to pay and penalties 
attached to delinquent payments should not 
be set forth in the bill, or that cities should 
copy the practice of private credit depart- 
ments by sending a whole series of letters 
requesting payment—each letter becoming 
less polite and more threatening. Neverthe- 
less, some of these letters might well be 
studied for their success in presenting a clear 
and forceful request for payment without 
insulting the debtor. 

Finally, municipal tax bills may be criti- 
cized because so few of them are itemized. 
Most of us would resent the merchant who 
sent us an annual bill for the gross amount 
due without indicating the items which made 
up this total. Why, then, should the city 
expect willing payment without a statement 
of services rendered? Although any com- 
plete itemization is clearly impossible, a num- 
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ber of cities have adopted the practice of 
including with the tax bill a breakdown show- 
ing where the taxpayer’s money goes. In 
some cities this information appears on the 
bill itself, although more common practice 
is to inclose with the bill a leaflet or letter 
containing the breakdown. 

Collection Procedure. Many cities still 
require the taxpayer to come in person to the 
city hall to pay his taxes. It is hard to 
justify such lack of consideration—except 
possibly in the very smallest communities. 
In these days when payment by check is 
common business practice, the requirement 
of personal payment of taxes is an anachro- 
nism. If the taxpayer’s time is worth anything 
at all, this requirement adds to the tax 
bill itself an onerous surtax in time wasted. 
Some taxpayers will, of course, prefer to 
make their payments in person, and every 
attempt should be made to shorten and 
simplify this procedure. If the number of 
such persons is large, extra help may be re- 
quired during the rush period. The hours 
of clerks may be staggered so that an 
adequate staff is available during the lunch 
hour. Provision of adjustment clerks or 
officials to take care of disputed bills will 
help to avoid an impatient line of taxpayers 
being delayed while one taxpayer’s bill is 
investigated or explained. 

The trend toward installment payment of 
taxes is encouraging from the public rela- 
tions point of view. Since most of the other 
bills we receive—rent, utilities, groceries, 
clothing, and others—are rendered monthly, 
the annual tax bill suffers by comparison. 
A single lump payment looks larger and is 
much more inconvenient to pay than a bill 
payable quarterly or monthly. Brief men- 
tion may also be made of the experiments 
of a number of cities with discounts for ad- 
vance payment of taxes and with “savings 
plans” whereby taxpayers may accumulate 
tax payment funds in advance. Although 
these plans may present administrative dif- 
ficulties, from a public relations point of 
view they are commendable. 

Collecting Delinquent Taxes. The “bad” 
accounts present the most difficult collection 
problems in any line of business—private 
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or public. A policy that is too lenient not 
only reduces revenues, but it is also unfair 
to those who pay promptly for they will 
ultimately bear the burden of those who do 
not. The indiscriminate—and often politi- 
cally inspired—tax moratoriums of recent 
years have demonstrated that a weak-kneed 
collection policy is neither “good business” 
nor “good public relations.’””’ On the other 
hand a government that is callous in its dis- 
regard for the plight of those who cannot 
meet tax payments promptly cannot expect 
a friendly and co-operative taxpaying public. 

Space limitations will not permit even a 
sketchy review of the many procedures and 
policies experimented with in the recent tax 
delinquency crisis, but two general features 
may be singled out for special mention. First 
of all, there was the use of the personal in- 
terview between tax officers and delinquent 
taxpayers. Sometimes these interviews were 
held in public offices, sometimes in private 
offices and homes. The significant point for 
this discussion is that there was a recogni- 
tion of the personal problem of the delin- 
quent taxpayer. He was more than a name 
on a tax roll; he was an individual whose in- 
dividual problems were discussed in an at- 
tempt to make payment possible. 

Secondly, many cities adopted procedures 
whereby special adjustment contracts were 
made with individual taxpayers. These con- 
tracts arranged for the payment of delinquent 
taxes so as to fit the ability and special cir- 
cumstances of the individual. These two 
features, taken together, removed from tax 
collection some of its impersonal, arbitrary 
character and consequently brought the tax- 
payer and the official together for man-to- 
man settlements that would be fair to all. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


The enforcement of traffic rules and reg- 
ulations brings to light another group of 
procedures that directly affect a large num- 
ber of citizens. The importance of police 
courtesy in dealing with the motoring public 
was stressed in an earlier article, but the 
problem cannot be solved by courtesy alone. 
The task of the traffic officer is not simply 
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to refrain from offending citizens. It is to 
secure effective enforcement of traffic reg- 
ulations with the least possible offense to 
the public. As in the case of tax collections, 
laxity of enforcement is not the answer. 
Laxity alone not only defeats the purpose 
of the regulation, but it also breeds disre- 
spect toward the law and those whose job 
it is to enforce the law. There is no agree- 
ment, even among traffic authorities, as to 
what procedures or devices are most likely 
to secure the best balance between effective 
enforcement and public relations, but a few 
of the procedures that have been found use- 
ful in some cities may be briefly described. 
Warning Notices. In a number of cities a 
warning notice is issued to first offenders or 
to inadvertent offenders. A record of these 
warnings is kept, so that a person who is 
guilty of his second or third offense re- 
ceives a regular traffic ticket or summons. 
The written warning has been found more 
effective than the oral warning, and in 
some cases the violator is required to sign 
the warning notice as a further means of im- 
pressing him and as a means of identifica- 
tion for follow-up enforcement. The warn- 
ing notice is particularly useful at the outset 
of any enforcement campaign. If some reg- 
ulation has been leniently enforced or if some 
new regulation has been adopted, the warn- 
ing notice is an excellent device for notifying 
the public of a new policy of enforcement 
without making the first violators feel that 
they are being used unfairly as object les- 
sons. In some departments a written notice 
of defect is issued to the operator of a 
vehicle with improper or defective lights or 
other equipment. These notices require the 
operator to have the defect corrected and 
then to return the notice to some police of- 
ficer within a specified period of time. 
Some departments, merely by issuing 
warning notices, have maintained a high de- 
gree of observance of certain regulations 
without ever making an arrest. As a rule, 
however, the warning is mest effective if 
backed up by actual arrests. The flagrant 
violator may deserve immediate arrest, and 
the persistent violator—the man who pays 
no heed to warnings—must be subjected to 
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sterner measures. Even in these cases the 
warning procedure has its value, for those 
cases that are brought to court will find the 
police backed up by public approval of the 
fairness of their enforcement policies. 

“Nonfix” Traffic Tickets. It has already 
been emphasized that leniency alone is not 
enough, and this point is well illustrated by 
the traffic ticket procedure. The “fixing” 
of traffic tickets has been, and in many 
cities still is, a popular form of graft or po- 
litical manipulation. Many a ward politician 
has “served” his constituents by taking care 
of their traffic tickets. While this practice 
may in some cases enhance the political 
power of the fixer, the prestige of the police 
and of the city government suffers as a con- 
sequence. Enforcement that can be bought 
and sold so easily inspires no respect. 

As a defense against such practices a va- 
riety of “nonfix” traffic tickets have been 
devised and applied in a number of cities. 
The essential feature of all these tickets is 
a cross-check or audit provided by having 
the tickets made out in triplicate or quad- 
ruplicate, each ticket bearing a serial num- 
ber. The officer keeps one copy, the violator 
receives another, while additional copies may 
be routed to the police records division, the 
traffic court, or to the city finance depart- 
ment. The officer is held responsible for an 
account of the disposition of each ticket, and 
the additional copies provide counter-checks. 
Where such systems have been installed and 
impartially enforced, public opinion almost 
always reacts favorably. Persons who for- 
merly boasted of their ability to have a 
ticket fixed now take pride in the incor- 
ruptibility of their police. 

Notices to Appear. In some cities “notices 
to appear” are used in the case of minor 
traffic violators who are residents of the city 
and hence subject to police follow-up in case 
of failure to appear. These notices do not 
carry the stigma of formal arrest and are 
therefore to be favored in dealing with non- 
criminal offenders. The use of these notices, 
it should be added, need not be confined to 
traffic enforcement but might well be ex- 
tended to other minor violations. 

Penalties. Another enforcement device of 
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public relations value is the traffic violators’ 
school. Where such schools exist, first of- 
fenders (and sometimes others) are required 
to atone for their offenses by attendance at 
a school or series of classes where the “stu- 
dents” study traffic regulations and the rules 
of careful driving. Not only does the of- 
fender escape the humiliation of a fine or 
imprisonment, but by this very sentence he 
is rendered more competent to drive and 
hence to avoid future violations. Furthermore 
these schools present the police with an ex- 
cellent opportunity to discuss traffic problems 
and to explain to citizens the reasons for 
traffic regulation policies and procedures. 


ISSUANCE OF LICENSES AND PERMITS 


Modern city governments issue a variety 
of licenses and permits to citizens—building 
permits, dog licenses, business licenses of 
many kinds, and a host of others. As their 
number has increased, these licenses have 
been assigned to various departments for ad- 
ministration, with the result that in most 
cities a number of different departments have 
licensing functions. This decentralization of 
licensing functions has contributed greatly 
to the “red tape” concept of government. The 
citizen who wants to secure a license first has 
to find out where to apply, next he may have 
to make two or more calls at as many dif- 
ferent offices, and finally he has to return at 
a later date after the necessary investigation 
has been conducted. If he wants more than 
one license or permit, this whole procedure 
may have to be repeated. By the time he has 
completed his business at the city hall, he is 
likely to be thoroughly exasperated with the 
roundabout ways of bureaucratic government. 

How licensing procedures may be improved 
is well illustrated by the action of the city 
of Rochester, New York, in setting up a 
central license bureau.! This new bureau 
handles about 80 different licenses and per- 
mits, ranging from golf, tennis, and picnic 
permits to plumbing permits and _hair- 
dressers’ licenses. License counters have been 


1 Jack Burgan, “Eighty Licenses Centralized in 
One Office in Rochester,” Pusrtic MANAGEMENT, 
November, 1939, p. 342. 
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transferred from five city departments. Not 
only has the licensing function been cen- 
tralized, but it has also been simplified by 
the installation of “one-stop” service. At the 
time of application the citizen conditionally 
pays the required fee. After the necessary 
inspection—a technical function which is 
still performed by the department which 
formerly issued the license—the license is 
mailed or delivered to the applicant. For- 
merly two calls at the city hall were required 
of the citizen—one for application and one 
to obtain the license. In addition to the 
simplification of licensing procedures, the 
creation of the new bureau has reduced the 
number of persons issuing licenses and has 
made it possible to give special technical 
and public relations training to the bureau’s 
personnel. It is significant that the new cen- 
tral license bureau was set up in the city’s 
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division of public relations, which was estab- 
lished in 1938. 


OTHER PROCEDURES 


These examples could be supplemented by 
many others. Recruiting and examining pro- 
cedures have been mentioned in a previous 
article; other procedures with public rela- 
tions importance include application for and 
discontinuation of utility services, compul- 
sory motor vehicle inspection, recording of 
deeds and other documents, and library 
charging systems. City officials who are earn- 
estly seeking to improve the city’s public rela- 
tions should critically appraise every official 
procedure which directly affects members of 
the public to see if improvements cannot be 
made which will benefit the citizen without 
seriously impairing the operation of munic- 
ipal departments. 


Using Dogs in Police Work 


By J. A. GREENING* 
Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 


Doberman pinschers give extremely valuable service in trail- 
ing, in protecting officers, and with an officer in a patrol car. 


WELVE dogs are performing extremely 
useful work in the police department of 


Berkeley, California. The dogs used, 
Doberman pinschers, were found to be the 
most satisfactory after experimenting with 
many kinds of dogs over a period of years. 
The Doberman is absolutely fearless and is 
the only dog known to the writer that can 
uniformly be trained to face gun fire, disarm 
the person using the firearm, and take the 
firearm to the officer. This is also the only 
dog that, once told to take an adversary into 


*Eprtor'’s Note: Mr. Greening has had 29 
years of police experience in Berkeley serving as 
chief administrative assistant to Chief Vollmer 
from 1924 to 1932, and as chief since 1932. He 
has served on numerous national and state com- 
mittees on police matters, was twice president 
of the Berkeley Council of Social Agencies, and 
has surveyed police departments in a number of 
cities. 


custody or to disarm him or to put him out 
of combat, can by another command be 
stopped immediately and be a most friendly 
and docile animal. 

The dogs used by this department are 
individually owned by the officers. They cost 
$100 each as pups. Their training period starts 
at the age of nine months and continues 
until they are 18 months old, at which time 
they are considered fully grown. The sale 
price includes some time on the part of the 
kennel owner and trainer in developing the 
dog. The police officer is granted two 
hours per day, three days per week, for 
approximately nine months to train his dog 
for service. A fully trained dog from the 
kennels sells for $1,000. 

These dogs are useful in many ways. They 
are most frequently used for protection of 
the officer or officers or other persons. Many 








times they save the officer from physical 
combat and attendant injury or death. 

The Doberman will guard the officer’s 
car and additional emergency equipment 
when he is away from it. He will form an 
advance guard when the officer is trying back 
doors and working alleys in the 
dark — warning him when dan- 
ger is near. The dog will guard 
prisoners and protect the officer 
when he has occasion to arrest 
and search more than one pris- 
oner at a time. In a fog, the 
dog will warn the officer of the 
approach or change of direction 
of someone who is moving 
about; will locate and call to 
the attention of the officer any 
drunks, or sick or injured per- 
sons, who may have fallen in 
the gutter or in vacant lots; 
and will direct the officer’s at- 
tention, in some districts, to rat 
concentration camps, a health menace. 
Among many other things, this dog will 
always warn the officer in advance of im- 
pending danger. 

The Dobermans help officers to do better 
work. For example, a patrolman who did an 
average job but did not see or hear too much, 
and whose record for observation and ac- 
tivity on his beat was none too good, bought 
a dog. After the dog was trained, the patrol- 
man moved up among the producers—4a case 
of the dog’s showing the man how, when, 
and where to observe and produce results. 

The use of a Doberman makes it unneces- 
sary for any city to put two men in a patrol 
car. Police departments will secure better 
service at lower cost by buying and training 
Dobermans for general police work and for 
service with one man in a patrol car. The 
patrolman, however, as indicated later, must 
know and understand dogs. 

Because the smell of one human being 
cannot be reproduced or copied, identification 
by a Doberman is infallible. This uncanny 
scenting power makes this dog indispensable 
in trailing and related work as illustrated by 
the following examples of their use in Ber- 
keley. 
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Handling Large Crowds. Theatre crashing 
by students has been stopped by these dogs. 
After big game football rallies, students would 
flock to several theatres and force their way 
in without paying admission. In attempting 
to control them several officers and some 
citizens were hurt and property 
was damaged. Four dogs sta- 
tioned at each lobby entrance 
with a policeman four paces be- 
hind each dog stopped this prac- 
tice. As the crowd moved for- 
ward the dogs growled, bared 
their teeth, and advanced a step 
to meet them. Those in front 
naturally retreated and pushed 
those surging from the rear into 
the street. The crowd handled 
itself because it wanted no con- 
tact with the dogs. 

Burglary and Robbery. A 
Doberman will indicate to the 
officer the location of the per- 
petrator if he is still in or on the premises, 
or if he has left the premises will lead the 
officer to the place where the thief is or 
where he has committed other offenses. If 
the crook has left the neighborhood, the 
dog will show the direction the thief went 
and mode of transportation he used. If the 
dog leads the officer to the curb in front of 
the house and can go no further, it is at once 
apparent that the criminal is operating in 
some vehicle. If, however, the dog leads the 
officer to a bus or interurban stop or station, 
he provides the department with information 
from which it can develop its strategy and 
tactics to effect the crook’s arrest at a par- 
ticular time or during his future operations. 

Sex Crimes. The Doberman is also very 
useful in determining the direction taken 
by the attacker, in the case of attacks in 
parks or isolated areas, which permits the 
concentration of police manpower in one di- 
rection. In one case it was possible for the 
dog to identify the offender among a group 
of people even though the victim could not 
do so. 

Missing Persons. The value of Dobermans 
has been demonstrated many times in locat- 
ing missing persons, insane individuals, and 
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suicides. In one missing person case and in 
two suicides, three of these dogs have been 
awarded the Dog World’s Diploma of 
Honor. 

In one case (in which a rural sheriff’s 
office was aided) forest rangers, boy scouts, 
cowboys, and friends, about five hundred in 
number, searched for almost 40 hours before 
the aid of these dogs was sought. Two of the 
dogs were flown by airplane although the 
sheriff was informed that it was hopeless to 
send the dogs if they were sure they were 
searching in the right direction because the 
scent would be gone. When the dogs and 
officers arrived, they were told in which di- 
rection the missing woman had gone. All 
insisted that they must search in that vi- 
cinity. The dogs, however, working singly 
and starting out 15 minutes apart, went in 
exactly the opposite direction and within 35 
minutes after their arrival found the woman 
hanging from a tree. 

In another instance the dogs aided in solv- 
ing a suspected suicide by drowning, in a 
beach city. A woman’s visible footprints 
and those of another person led to a certain 
point cn the beach but there was no indica- 
tion as to what had happened. The dogs 
finally led the searchers three miles distant 
to a precipice above a cove on which were 
found a robe and the slippers belonging to 
the missing woman. Only her footprints were 
visible on this trail, proving suicide. 

Two amusing incidents reveal the Dober- 
man’s intelligence and sense of duty. In the 
first place, this particular breed of dog (and 
no other) will work with any officer who 
understands the commands, but the dog will 
be of value only to the man who understands 
him. For example, in the case of a burglary, 
footprints were found at the point of entry 
and exit. An officer not wise in the ways of 
dogs took a dog to the scene of the burglary 
and gave him the scent where the burglar 
made his exit. The dog took the officer to the 
curb, stopped, and looked up and down the 
street and lay down. This should have in- 


dicated to the officer that the burglar had 
left by auto, but the officer admonished the 
dog and started over, but he ended up at the 
same place each time until finally the dog 
brought out a pair of women’s silk hose, 
dropped them in front of the officer, and 
left the scene on a high lope for the police 
station, where he lay down in front of his 
master’s locker. To this day he has no use 
for that officer. 

In another case an officer who owns a 
dog was granted a short leave of absence 
to look after a business run by his wife. 
The dog awakened his master every morning 
at the usual time and, failing to get him to 
report for duty, reported for him and worked 
his shift even though having to serve with 
one of his master’s buddies. 





MEMBER OF BERKELEY POLICE FORCE 


Any dog, regardless of pedigree, can be an 
aid to policemen, but dogs, like men, dif- 
fer in temperament, mental alertness, aptitude, 
and adaptability. Some men cannot work 
with dogs, and some dogs cannot work with 
some men. While the Doberman pinscher 
is a killer when necessity arises and when 
under command, he is by nature friendly 
toward human beings. He seems instinctively 
to know how to develop good public relations. 











Fire Department Use of the Radio 


By STRAFFORD WENTWORTH* 


Engineer, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


O-OPERATIVE use of police radio 
C equipment is giving increased mobility 
to the communications systems of 
many fire departments. Over one-way radio 
fire officials obtain speed without hurry in 
broadcasting orders detailing companies to 
fires, ordering follow-up or “covering” ma- 
neuvers by other companies, and recalling 
companies or shifting equipment and men 
from fire to fire. The officer in charge on 
the fire ground may be summoned to a tele- 
phone or municipal alarm box if his answer 
or confirmation is needed. 

If the city has a two-way system fire de- 
partment headquarters can maintain steady 
contact with companies in the field and in 
stations. Back road brush fires are brought 
into as close co-ordination with headquarters 
as blazes in midcity buildings. This is a 
convenience beyond the practical possibilities 
of a communications system depending on 
fixed wires. In like manner, two-way radio 
has no substitute for directing fire boats to 
waterfront alarms or recalling them from 
half way when it is found they are not 
needed. 

Against such stubborn advantages it might 
seem that no other form of fire department 
communications could hold up its head 
against radio. Maybe none could if it were 
not for one important thing that radio can- 
not do. It does not provide the citizens with 
the tools for reporting a fire. The municipal 
alarm system is the most efficient equipment 
for this purpose. It minimizes the chances 
that Mr. Citizen will get confused and pass 
his confusion on to the firemen. Though tele- 
phone is a valuable accessory, and more than 
three-fourths of the alarms in most cities are 
now being transmitted by it, fire authorities 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wentworth, a graduate 
of Harvard University, has been in his present 
position since 1936 and is associate editor of 
V olunteer Firemen. 


continue to urge the use of a municipal alarm 
system where possible. 

Most fire departments, whether radio 
equipped or not, continue to rely on their 
wired systems for vital communications be- 
tween fire grounds and headquarters, when- 
ever it is convenient to do so. In time, how- 
ever, two-way radio may supplant this use. 
Already it is offsetting the inadequacies in 
the alarm systems in many cities and mu- 
nicipal officials begin to believe that an ex- 
tension of the radio system, at far less cost, 
is a more economical course to the same re- 
sult than an increase in the size of the orig- 
inal wired system. Fire engineers, however, 
caution that there is as yet no complete 
substitute for the standard municipal fire 
alarm system. Until far more experience has 
shown the radio to be as foolproof, they sug- 
gest its use more as an accessory. 

Most fire departments using radio are do- 
ing so through co-operation with radio- 
equipped police forces. Only those having 
marine divisions have been able to convince 
the Federal Communications Commission of 
the need for frequency allotments. Air waves 
suitable for practical communications are 
not unlimited, and it is the official opinion 
of the FCC that fire departments not having 
marine divisions can share the police system. 
Police departments in 242, or 78 per cent, 
of the cities over 30,000 population now use 
radio. In 158 the systems are two-way. Co- 
operative use of them has proved feasible. 

Among the many fire departments using 
the two-way police radio are those in Austin, 
Texas, and Schenectady, New York. The 
use of the two-way radio in Austin, Texas, 
reduced by 37 per cent the actual time that 
fire companies were out of service. While 
the police radio system is used, broadcasts 
to fire officials are made direct from the fire 
alarm office, which is connected by means 
of telephone wires to the police broadcasting 
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station. The system is so interlocked that 
neither department may interfere with the 
other. Warning lights and monitor speakers 
inform each department when the other is 
using the system. Means are also provided 
to signal the department using the system 
when an emergency arises. The 
necessary equipment for use by 
the fire department was built 
by police radio technicians and 
the entire amplifier system cost 
only $375, and each of the high- 
frequency transmitters $75. The 
fire chief has found that the use 
of two-way radio provides a 
double-check on the location of 
fires, and department officers 
who may be away from the sta- 
tion are enabled to make quick 
response. There have been nu- 
merous instances, also, of alarms 
being turned in by police squad 
cars on patrol, and any correc- 
tions received by the operator are imme- 
diately broadcast. If more companies re- 
spond to a fire than are needed, they are 
immediately reported back in service by the 
commanding officer and are available for 
alarms in their district just as if they were 
back in their own station. It has been pos- 
sible on several occasions to cancel alarms 
and recall apparatus on its way to the sup- 
posed fire. This occurred when the party 
who sent in the first alarm called back and 
asked that the alarm be cancelled. 

Schenectady, New York, in 1939, at a 
cost of $1,468 installed two-way radio sets 
in the cars of the fire chief and the deputy 
chief. Each car also had a loud speaker to 
which the radio is switched if neither the 
officer nor chauffeur is at the car. This 
equipment has proved so valuable in receiv- 
ing messages from the signal station in the 
police department and in directing the work 
of firemen that two-way sets are to be in- 
stalled this year in the third officer’s car 
and in the rescue squad’s truck. 

The use of low-power two-way portable 
systems is another development. Such 
equipment was first used in fighting forest 
fires in 1930, and now is employed for 
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this use in all parts of the country. The 
fire departments of Chicago and Port- 
land, Oregon, have made _ experimen- 
tal use of small portable radio telephone 
equipment suitable for use in directing ap- 
paratus at the scene of the fire. Such port- 
able sets were used during the 
$3,000,000 fire that destroyed 
five Chicago grain elevators and 
killed nine men. One was placed 
in a police two-way radio car, 
and the other used at remote 
parts of the fire area. Com- 
munications were sent first from 
portable to portable and then 
relayed to the police radio room 
and transmitted again to fire 
department headquarters. A 
fire boat was directed to its po- 
sition at the fire by this system. 
Ambulances and tank trucks of 
gasoline for pumpers were sum- 
moned. Portable sets thus 
showed possibilities of being valuable acces- 
sories for co-ordinating fire fighting at very 
large fires. An extensive canvass of mid- 
western cities under 250,000 population, 
however, showed the fire chiefs to be almost 
unanimous in agreeing that the need for 
such equipment was extremely limited. | 

Co-operative use of radio may lead to 
closer general co-operation between police 
and fire departments. If fire officials’ cars 
are not equipped with sets, firemen should 
be allowed the use of radio equipment in 
police cars that go to the fires. There is a 
police job of directing traffic at practically 
every fire of consequence and police cars, 
dispatched by radio, often arrive before fire 
department apparatus. The valuable first- 
aid service which police can be equipped to 
give is proof enough of the desirability of 
having in the police radio room, whether the 
fire department uses radio or not, a tape 
recorder to receive alarms over the fire alarm 
system. It does not take much equipment 
to fit police cars for first aid, rescue, and 
even some salvage work. Police undertaking 
some fire department work will soon under- 
stand better how to prepare the way for 
fire department operations. 
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Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 














| Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 





Governmental Expenditures, 1938 


UBLIC welfare, social security, and re- 

lief—the price paid for unemployment 
and personal insecurity—constituted the 
greatest governmental expenditure in the 
United States in 1938, according to estimates 
compiled by the Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators from data supplied by the United 
States Treasury Department (see chart on 
cover of this issue). Nearly half of the total 
expenditures by all levels of government for 
health and hospitals were by local units, and 
the same was true for highways and streets. 
The miscellaneous category comprising vari- 
ous activities, the cost of none of which is 
accurately known for the country as a whole, 
constitutes 21 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures. The chart shows that the lack of sta- 
tistical information is the most pronounced 
in the case of local governmental authorities. 
For example, the amount spent for such im- 
portant purposes as sanitation and sewage, 
parks and recreation, and general civil gov- 
ernment is unknown. The Federation of Tax 
Administrators, in commenting on the lack 
of information on how tax money is spent, 





“THE Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
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(Twenty Large Cities) 
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Lowest Yield—2.59%, January 1, 1940 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, March 2, 1940 





states: “It appears that national, including 
state and local, expenditure statistics are less 
detailed and accurate than those made avail- 
able by the federal government for 1902 
and 1912. With the increasing attention be- 
ing paid to intergovernmental problems of 
public finance, more adequate knowledge of 
the functions and costs of government will 
grow ever more important.” 


Delinquent Property Back on Tax Roll 


i buy city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, makes 
an organized effort to restore the tax 
producing status of properties acquired by 
tax deed. The first step is to obtain title. 
The city real estate agent then appraises the 
property at actual market value. After prices 
are approved by the council, the property is 
listed in a printed booklet and may be sold 
directly to the public or through any licensed 
real estate broker on a regular commission 
basis. The sales contract requires a down 
payment of at least $200, or at least 25 per 
cent of the sale price if sold for $800 to 
$5,000. Sales over $5,000 must be approved 
by the Common Council, and full payment 
for any parcel must be made within five 
years. At present the city holds title to 
approximately 2,700 parcels. Milwaukee has 
sold 205 parcels for a total of $223,340, an 
excess of $1,052.51 over the delinquent taxes 
and interest. These parcels were sold to 
home owners and responsible investors, and 
again produce tax revenue. 

In Nassau County, New York, title is 
acquired by the county through delinquent 
tax lien proceedings, and parcels are offered 
at public auction. Methods adopted to stimu- 
late the interest of purchasers included a 296- 
page catalog in which each parcel was clearly 
but briefly described. Attractive financing 
arrangements were made to suit four classes 
of buyers. If the full purchase price was 
paid in cash, a 5 per cent discount was 
allowed. If the buyer could pay only 20 per 








cent down, he entered into a contract agree- 
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ing to pay the balance in small monthly 
installments. If he paid 30 per cent, he was 
given a deed and the county accepted a 
mortgage bearing 6 per cent interest to cover 
the balance. If he paid 50 per cent down, 
the mortgage interest was reduced to 5 per 
cent. Third, title was conveyed by full 
warranty deed, and if this was not enough 
assurance to the buyer that his title was 
good, his title was guaranteed by a title 
insurance company for a premium of 1 per 
cent of the sales price up to $2,000 and % of 
1 per cent over $2,000. 

One of the problems left on municipal 
doorsteps as the result of the depression is 
that of delinquent tax properties. Efforts of 
cities to put these properties back on the 
asset side of the ledger are of general interest. 


City Sales Tax Upheld 


HREE decisions handed down by the 

Supreme Court of the United States on 
January 29 are perhaps the most important 
thus far rendered relative to the applicability 
of the sales tax to transactions having inter- 
state elements. The Court upheld the power 
of the purchaser’s jurisdiction to impose a 
nondiscriminatory tax on transactions orig- 
inating within the jurisdiction even though 
delivery of the goods was made in interstate 
commerce. All three cases arose under the 
New York city sales tax. 

McGoldrick v. Berwind-White Coal Min- 
ing Co. involved sales of coal by a New York 
city sales office of a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion, the coal being mined in Pennsylvania 
and transported directly to the purchaser 
in New York city. McGoldrick v. Du Grenier, 
Inc. concerned sales of automatic vending 
machines by a Massachusetts corporation 
through an exclusive agent in New York. 
The orders were accepted in Massachusetts 
and the machines shipped directly to the 
purchaser in New York, who paid the freight. 
In McGoldrick v. Felt and Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co. an Illinois corporation solicited 
orders through its New York office. The 
orders were accepted in Illinois and ship- 
ments made to its branch for delivery to the 
purchaser. 

The New York Court of Appeals in each 
case had denied the power of the city to 
impose the tax, and the United States Su- 
preme Court reversed the decisions by five- 
to-three majorities. —- Tax Administrators 
News. 


PERSONNEL 


New Retirement Plan in Grand Rapids 


COMPLETE new retirement plan for 

the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(168,592), has recently been adopted by the 
city council in line with a charter amendment 
passed in 1938. The new plan calls for a re- 
tirement benefit, for death benefits, and for 
separation benefits. Administration of the 
retirement system has been placed in a pen- 
sion board consisting of the mayor, a member 
of the city commission, two representatives 
elected by the employees, and three citizens 
of Grand Rapids. 

There are several interesting features in 
the Grand Rapids system. First, annual re- 
tirement incomes at normal retirement age 
are approximately 1% per cent of the av- 
erage salary during employment with the 
city multiplied by the number of years the 
individual was employed after 1939. All 
employees are also entitled to benefits on the 
basis of 1 per cent of their 1938 salary mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of employ- 
ment previous to 1939, even if they retire in 
the first year of operation of the plan. The 
city provides the funds necessary to permit 
such payments to begin immediately and to 
make up any deficits between the 4 per cent 
salary deductions and the benefits earned in 
the future. The law requires compulsory re- 
tirement after 70 years of age except with 
specific consent of the pension board, with 
optional retirement at 65. After a 10-year 
period, the compulsory retirement age with- 
out special consent is lowered to 65, and no 
one may be employed after the age of 70. 
An optional arrangement in all cases is to 
receive upon retirement a reduced amount 
which is guaranteed as long as either the 
beneficiary or spouse lives. 

In the event employment with the city is 
severed for any reason before normal retire- 
ment age, the employee is entitled to a re- 
fund of all his contributions plus the com- 
pound interest credited to his account. In 
addition, if he has been employed for 10 
years, he shall be entitled to a bonus of 25 
per cent of the city’s contribution to his ac- 
count plus an additional 7% per cent for 
each year of service in excess of 10. The en- 
tire plan, which went into effect October 1, 
was worked out by actuaries, and the trustee 
is a local trust company.—C. Sopnus JoHN- 
SON, city manager. 
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Billboards and Signs Removed in 
Arlington County 


tiem a zoning ordinance adopted in 
1938, Arlington County, Virginia, has 
begun the actual work of eliminating from 
streets and highways most of the billboards 
and a large number of smaller advertising 
signs. Billboards and signs are now pro- 
hibited in all sections except industrial and 
commercial areas, and even in these if they 
are within 200 feet of a dwelling. 

This attempt to protect roadside beauty 
by means of zoning roused the opposition of 
outdoor advertising companies. But after 
much deliberation the legal suits were with- 
drawn and 32 of the 108 large billboards in 
the county were ordered removed within 
three days, and most of the remainder must 
be relocated —FRANK C. HANRAHAN, county 
manager, Arlington County, Virginia. 


Complaint and Information Bureaus 
Set Up in Two Texas Cities 


ONSPICUOUSLY situated in the lobbies 

of their respective city halls, bureaus of 
information and complaint have been estab- 
lished recently in Dallas and San Antonio, 
Texas, to receive the inquiring John Citizen 
and settle the cause of his visit with dis- 
patch. 

In Dallas the Bureau, indicated by a neon 
sign, is answering inquiries at a rate of one 
every four minutes. Its staff includes a di- 
rector, who is also in charge of traffic edu- 
cation and preparation of radio programs on 
municipal functions, a secretary, and a young 
woman from the NYA. When a complainant 
contacts the bureau, by telephone, letter, or 
in person, the complaint is recorded in trip- 
licate. The original is retained by the Bureau 
while two copies are sent to the department 
concerned, which returns one of the copies 
to the bureau when the complaint has been 
disposed of. In addition to the triplicate 
forms, the bureau uses two form post cards, 
one to acknowledge receipt of mailed com- 
plaints, and the second as a follow-up to 
the complainant after a department notifies 
the bureau how the complaint has been 


handled. The new bureau is designed to 
centralize all complaints and requests for in- 
formation, route them to the proper depart- 
ments; and to provide for a follow-up to 
make certain that they have been handled. 
The San Antonio city information bureau 
was established on January 15 in the city hall 
lobby to handle inquiries and complaints for 
all city departments except the health de- 
partment. In addition to having general infor- 
mational material on file, the attendant at 
the desk directs inquiries and complaints to 
the proper departments which then make any 
necessary adjustments and iron out any mis- 
understandings before reporting back to the 
information desk. Separate forms are used 
in accordance with the nature of the citizen- 
contact: one for “complaints,” another for 
“requests,” and a third for “suggestions.” 


Parking Study in 27 Cities Started by 
Yale University Bureau 


"Two nationwide studies are under way in 
an attempt to discover methods of im- 
proving automobile parking facilities in busi- 
ness districts of cities. The American Auto- 
mobile Association has recently made a 
questionnaire inquiry which will result in 
the publication of a comprehensive report 
and also has made special studies of the 
parking problem in Boston and in Washing- 
ton, which will be the subject of special 
reports. Conclusions and recommendations 
of the Association’s committee on parking 
and terminal facilities will not be made avail- 
able until late in 1940. 

The second survey is just being started 
by the Bureau for Street Traffic Research at 
Yale University. All of the factors of the 
automobile parking problem will be taken 
into consideration. The Bureau has made 
an analysis of all angles of the problem and 
27 cities have been selected for special field 
studies. The Bureau will be assisted by 
national associations representing all branches 
of downtown business, and the active co- 
operation of municipal officials is sought. 
The Bureau seeks to ascertain methods for 
determining the actual number of parking 
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stalls required in a business district; to set 
up yardsticks for establishing comparative 
efficiencies of design, layout, operating costs, 
and rate structures for various types of park- 
ing facilities; and to outline the factors af- 
fecting the location, design, and operation 
of parking facilities, and indicate methods 
for determining the best solution of a given 
problem, taking into consideration varying 
local conditions. 


Seventeen Cities Adopted Manager 
Plan in 1939 


number of council-manager cities 
neared the 500 mark on January 1, 1940, 
when Columbia and Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and Yonkers, New York, began operation 
under the plan. The year 1939 saw the adop- 
tion of the plan by 17 cities—more than in 
any year since 1932. In 14 of these cities, 
new charters or charter amendments were 
adopted, and in three cities ordinances were 
adopted creating the position of manager. 

In addition to these 17 cities, 11 cities 
were added and three dropped from the ap- 
proved list of council-manager cities. Six 
of the 11 cities were found to be operating 
under satisfactory charters adopted in pre- 
vious years, and five had satisfactory ordi- 
nances. Three cities were dropped from the 
list because the councils had not appointed a 
manager. A council-manager charter was 
adopted by the voters of Lincoln, Maine 
(2,161), in January, and the citizens of 
Superior, Wisconsin (36,113), will have an 
opportunity to vote on the plan on April 2. 

Only one city, Trenton, New Jersey, 
abandoned the plan by a vote of the people 
in 1939, bringing the total of such abandon- 
ments to 27 in the 31 years since council- 
manager government was first adopted. Eight 
other cities last year defeated proposals to 
abandon the plan. 

Among the council-manager developments 
to date in 1940 are the defeat by the voters 
of proposals to adopt the manager plan in 
Newark and Atlantic City, New Jersey, by 
5 to 3 and 2 to 1, respectively. But in Kansas 
City, Missouri, a charter amendment to re- 
duce the term of councilmen to two years 
was adopted on February 13 by a vote of 
about 113,000 to 17,000. As a result the 
council comes up for election on April 2. 
Five other proposed amendments submitted 
on the same day were defeated by the voters. 


Public Administration Society Plans 
Year’s Program 


"THE Council of the American Society for 

Public Administration, which was organ- 
ized last December at the time of the Wash- 
ington meeting of the American Political 
Science Association (see Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, January 1940, page 22), held its first 
meeting in Chicago on February 17 and 
made plans for its program during the com- 
ing year. 

The Society proposes to publish a quarterly 
journal dealing with broad aspects of pub- 
lic administration. Dr. Leonard D. White 
of the University of Chicago has accepted the 
position of editor-in-chief of this magazine. 

The Society, membership in which is open 
to all persons interested in “advancing gen- 
erally the science, processes, and art of pub- 
lic administration,” plans to encourage and 
recognize the establishment of local chapters 
of its members. At the Council meeting 
various aspects of the problem of chapter 
organization were explored and certain ten- 
tative decisions made with reference thereto. 
It is expected that local chapters will include 
public officials connected with all levels of 
government: federal, state, and local; with 
universities; and with various research or- 
ganizations and other unofficial agencies 
concerned with public administration. Chap- 
ters will have the widest possible freedom 
in developing their programs but will be 
encouraged to avoid duplicating the work of 
existing organizations and to focus their at- 
tention upon the more general problems of 
public administration. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be 
held at the end of this year in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in Chicago on 
December 29 and 30. 

The Council of the Society asked the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House to furnish, 
for the time being, certain secretarial and 
other services; and arrangements were made 
for Robert M. Paige, assistant director of the 
Clearing House, to serve as the Society’s 
secretary-treasurer; and for Don K. Price, 
editorial associate of the Clearing House, to 
serve as the managing editor of the Society’s 
journal. 

Dr. William E. Mosher of Syracuse Uni- 
versity is president of the Society, and Row- 
land Egger, director of the budget for the 
state of Virginia, is vice-president. The 
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Council consists of these two officers and: 
William Anderson, professor of political 
science, University of Minnesota; Frederick 
P. Bartlett, administrator, New York City 
Department of City Planning; Louis Brown- 
low, director, Public Administration Clear- 
ing House; John M. Carmody, administrator, 
Federal Works Agency; Leslie M. Gravlin, 
commissioner of administration, state of Min- 
nesota; Luther H. Gulick, director, Institute 
of Public Administration; Julia J. Hender- 
son, administrative aide, Field Operations 
Division, Social Security Board; William A. 
Jump, director, Office of Budget and Finance, 
Department of Agriculture; Samuel C. May, 
director, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California; Emery E. Olson, 
dean, School of Government, University of 
Southern California; William A. Sponsler 
III, assistant budget secretary, state of 
Pennsylvania; Lent D. Upson, Director, De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION AssociA- 
TION—Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 8-11. 
General Manager, Percy Bugbee, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OFr- 
FICIALS—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 15- 
17. Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ AssocliA- 
TIoN—Detroit, Michigan, June 17-19. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFfFI- 
craLts—San Francisco, California, July 8-11. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
cIATION—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Executive Director, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PusBLic Works AssocIATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 








| March 


Radio Scripts on City Activities Issued 
by Office of Education 


SERIES of 30-minute radio scripts on 
municipal government have just been 
completed and made available by the United 
States Office of Education. These are 15 
scripts or dramatizations, one group of three 
dealing with public administration, and two 
groups of six scripts each on the police de- 
partment and the fire department. The 
scripts included in the volume on _ public 
administration are: (1) The Business of 
Budgets; (2) Budget Bludgeoneers; (3) 
The Pros and Cons. The six police depart- 
ment scripts are: (1) Soldiers of Society: 
(2) Stop and Go; (3) Fidelity, Bravery, 
Integrity; (4) Prisoner at the Bar; (5) 
Juvenile Delinquency; (6) Community Co- 
operation. The radio scripts for the fire 
department are: (1) Your Fire Department; 
(2) Fire and the Home; (3) Fire and the 
Public Building; (4) Fire Bugs and Incen- 
diarism; (5) The Fire Laddie Goes to 
School; (6) Civic Preparedness Against Fire. 
These scripts were produced under the 
auspices of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Federal Radio Education 
Committee in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council. They dramatize 
the problems in maintaining public services 
at a maximum of efficiency and a minimum 
of cost. Intended to provide entertainment, 
the broadcasts are written to arouse citizen 
interest in the governmental functions of 
their own communities and to promote an 
understanding of problems which confront 
public officials. Each script provides for a 
brief address by a municipal official. 
Notably with regard to sound effects, 
many of the scripts require considerable 
radio experience and rehearsal to produce 
properly. Each script is written so that it 
can be adapted to the local cast and to the 
broadcast. The scripts are available on a 
loan basis in three series of volumes, or 
each script may be obtained separately. The 
scripts are suitable for use by high school, 
college, or other amateur or professional 
groups which have an opportunity to put 
on this kind of radio program, and of course 
can also be used in radio programs by indi- 
vidual city governments or by state munici- 
pal leagues. A full list of the scripts is 
contained in the Script Exchange Catalog of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Citizens Tell Officials What To Do 
With Surplus Funds 


wh” drops you rather reduce the town’s 
debt another $100,000, leaving $400,- 
000 to cut 1940 taxes—or cut 1940 taxes 
the full $500,000?” This startling question 
was the principal feature of a letter sent to 
9,000 homes in Montclair, New Jersey, early 
in February over the signatures of the 
mayor and the finance director. The letter 
explained that the town’s excellent financial 
condition was due to several factors: (1) tax 
collections for 1939 were better than had 
been anticipated; (2) new legislation had 
increased the town’s share of state-collected 
utility taxes; (3) 1939 expenditures were 
lower than budget estimates; and (4) oper- 
ating expenditures for 1940 were being re- 
duced. Enclosed with the letter was a busi- 
ness reply card (no postage required) ad- 
dressed to the Budget Committee, municipal 
building. On this card the taxpayer was 
asked to indicate his choice of the two 
alternatives indicated above. Forty per cent 
of the citizens filled out and returned the 
cards. Those replying expressed a two-to- 
one preference for applying $100,000 to debt 
reduction, and many even favored applying 
the $500,000 to debt reduction. 

This is not the first time that Montclair 
officials have taken questions directly to the 
citizens by means of a “postcard ballot.” 
Over a year ago citizen opinion was sampled 
to determine what municipal services could 
best be reduced or altered so as to reduce 
operating expenses (see PuBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT, May, 1939, pp.138-40). In both years 
the mayor invited civic groups to appoint 
one member each to a budget study com- 
mittee. 

A better public understanding of local gov- 
ernment problems is evident in Montclair 
because of (1) many explanations of city 
problems and activities that have been 
mailed with the tax and water bills; (2) 
wide distribution of bulletins on town af- 
fairs; (3) numerous talks on town affairs 
before civic groups, some featuring motion 
pictures of public works activities; (4) 
studies made by the hundreds of citizens 
serving on advisory committees; and (5) the 
postcard polls of this year and last, which 
gave the public a voice in the formulation of 
town policy—Stuart M. WEAVER, executive 
assistant to director of public works, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


City Advertises New Rules for Control 
of Dogs 


AGINAW, Michigan, has used a novel 
method of notifying citizens of the new 
rules and regulations for the control of dogs 
and the operation of the dog pound. Instead 
of inserting the usual official notice, the city 
published an interesting and appealing ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers explaining the 
rules and the reasons for them. The adver- 
tisement, a copy of which is reproduced below, 


IF YOU LOVE 
YOUR DOG..- 


observe these 





rules carefully 









At this time there is an epidemic of rabies. Steps 
must be taken to control the situation. Quarantine is 
the only practical way of dealing with the menace. To 
sefeguard your famity and the pets in your house- 
hold, your city and state have made effective this fol- 
lowing general code in substance: 

1—Every dog must wear collar or harness with 
license attached 

2—During quarantine period. no dog shall be of 
owner s premises unless held on leash 

5—All dogs shall be vaccinated against rabies if ever 
allowed off owner's premises. 

4— Dogs at large contrary to city or state laws shall 

he impounded 
‘—Dogs impounded shall not be released without 







Impounded dogs without evidence 
shot he disposed of after 48 hours. 


Your City and Police Department Get No Thrill 
Out of Taking The Life of Someone's Dog. Don't 
Make It Necessary For The Police and Pound 
Officers To Do Their Duty Because You Forgot 
To Do Yours. 


eo! 
wi nershipy 





L. P. COOKINGHAM 
ity 














(Actual size 6 by 7 inches) 


was intended not only to catch the citizen’s 
eye but to give him an appreciation of the 
city’s problem in enforcing the rules so as to 
benefit the owners of dogs. 


Citizenship Conferences Sponsored by 
National Municipal League 


pis regional conferences on citizenship 
and government were held in February 
and a third will be held in March under joint 
sponsorship of the National Municipal 
League and co-operating local organizations 
for the purpose of augmenting the growing 
popular awareness of the responsibilities of 
citizens in the United States. These regional 
conferences are patterned in some measure 
from the national conferences on govern- 
ment conducted by the League each year 
since 1894. 
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The Southern Regional Conference was held 
early in February at Atlanta, in co-operation 
with the Institute of Citizenship of Emory 
University, Agnes Scott College, and the 
Georgia School of Technology. Public offi- 
cials, representatives of citizens’ organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, business and 
finance from eight of the southeastern states 
attended the sessions. The many sessions 
were on the subjects of citizens’ organiza- 
tions, county government, personnel, new 
trends in public finance, and streamlining 
our cities. 

At Minneapolis where, in 1894, the League’s 
first National Conference in Government 
was held, the Minneapolis Civic Council, 
of which Allen H. Seed, Jr., a member 
of the League council, is executive vice-presi- 
dent, joined in the sponsorship of a regional 
conference on February 19 to 21. Co-operat- 
ing with the Civic Council were the Minne- 
apolis Council of Civic Clubs, the Fifth Dis- 
trict Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, the Minneapolis League of Women 
Voters, Minneapolis Taxpayers Association, 
Minnesota Tax Conference, and the Woman’s 
Club of Minneapolis. Attendance, which in- 
cluded persons from Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, North and South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota, surpassed that of many of the na- 
tional conferences. Chief topics of discus- 
sion were tax problems, civil service, relief 
and social security, employer-employee re- 
lations, and municipal government. 

The third of the regional conferences will 
be held March 20, 21, and 22 at the Hotels 
Baker and Adolphus at Dallas, Texas, under 
the joint sponsorship of the League and the 
Dallas Citizens’ Council.— ALFrep WIL- 
LOUGHBY, executive secretary, National Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Two Cities Adopt Rules for Use of 
Auditoriums 


WO cities, Albert Lea, Minnesota (10- 

169), and Big Spring, Texas (13,735), 
have recently issued regulations governing 
the use of municipal auditoriums. The board 
of education in Albert Lea has made the new 
school auditorium available for general com- 
munity use. The public schools, the junior 
college, and the parent-teachers’ associations 


have free use of the auditorium. Other local 
groups may use it at cost (ushers paid by 
the hour and technicians at union scale), 
provided the program is sponsored by a reg- 
ularly established club or organization, is for 
the general welfare or civic interest of the 
community, is open to the public free of 
charge, and is of wide general interest. The 
facilities are available on a rental basis for 
all uses representing special interests or those 
having a profit motive. The rental fee for 
such groups is $75 for one evening, $100 for 
one day, afternoon and evening, $180 for 
two days, and $240 for three days. A written 
application for use of the auditorium must 
give the date for which the auditorium is 
requested, hours to be used, facilities re- 
quired, purpose of meeting, guarantee of re- 
sponsibility for damages, deposit of one- 
fourth of the rental fee, if any. General 
management of the auditorium, including 
acceptance of applications, assignment of 
dates, and collection of fees, is the respon- 
sibility of the superintendent of schools. 

The municipal auditorium in Big Spring, 
Texas, under the supervision of City Man- 
ager E. V. Spence, may be used free of charge 
for public school exercises, conventions, 
local talent shows for the benefit of the 
municipal high school band, civic music af- 
fairs, and day or night rehearsals when no 
stage hands, no heat, and only border lights 
are used. Charges for other uses vary con- 
siderably. The fee for grand opera, road 
and stock shows is based on the price of the 
admission charge. For tickets of 75 cents or 
less the charge is $60 per night, for tickets 
of 76 cents to $1.50 the charge is $70, for 
tickets of $1.51 to $2.00 the rate is $85 per 
evening, and for tickets of $2.01 or above the 
rate is $100, with one-half this fee for after- 
noon use. For shows produced by local 
people with local talent the rate is $12.50 
a night in the summer, and $25 in the winter. 
Other performances are on a flat rate accord- 
ing to type of performance. For various 
other uses, rates range from $7.50 for free 
dance recitals to $80 for political meetings. 
Fifty per cent of the charge must be de- 
posited with the application, the balance to 
be paid to the city tax collector by 12 
o’clock noon of the day on which the audi- 
torium is to be used. The city manager 
passes on all applications and determines the 
charge. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 

















| the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 
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NE Grade of Milk. New York City recently 
established a single grade of milk. Mayor 
LaGuardia, irked by the differential between the 
18-cent Grade A and 15-cent Grade B milk, had 
urged consumers to boycott the higher grade on 
the grounds that B milk was just as safe, just as 
sanitary, and just as nutritious as Grade A. 
New York thus followed similar action taken 
in Chicago, Rochester, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, and other cities in providing one grade 
of milk. 


Refunds From Reliefers. The welfare depart- 
ment of New York City during 1939 received 
voluntary refunds amounting to about $300,000, 
turned in by former recipients of home relief, 
old age assistance, and every other type of aid, 
who had experienced a change in fortune. Much 
of it came from persons who felt a moral obliga- 
tion to repay the city for helping to tide them 
over a bad period. 


City Employee Credit Unions. Approximately 
500 of the 8,000 or more credit unions in the 
United States are operated by municipal em- 
ployee groups such as firemen, policemen, and 
teachers. The New York City Municipal Credit 
Union is now the largest of any kind in the 
country with 24,500 members and assets of more 
than $4,000,000. 


Handbills. The city attorney of Duluth, 
Minnesota, recently proposed to the city council 
a new section of the city handbill regulation or- 
dinance to replace regulations similar to those 
held unconstitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The proposed revision would make 
it unlawful to place any printed matter upon 
vehicles or on private property without the con- 
sent of the owner. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


Truck Owners Help Reduce Accidents. The 
police department of Kansas City, Missouri, 
sends to fleet owners information on accidents 
and traffic law violations involving trucks. This 
procedure has materially reduced the number of 
accidents and arrests involving truck drivers. 


Suspending Driver's License Upheld. The 
Nebraska Supreme Court has held valid a city 
of Seward ordinance providing suspension for 
one year of the automobile driver’s license of 
any person found guilty of drunken driving. The 
suspension, however, applies only to driving 
within the city and has no application to the 
state at large. 


Planned Routes for Emergency Vehicles. 
Planned routing for fire engines, ambulances. 
and other emergency vehicles is said to help 
reduce chances of traffic accidents. At least 
eight large cities—Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Portland (Oregon), San Francisco, Louisville, 
Boston, Washington, D. C., and Vancouver, 
B. C., have laid out routes so that congested or 
hazardous streets may be avoided, making faster 
service possible. “Blocked red” traffic signals 
which stop all traffic on streets taken by the 
emergency vehicle are used in Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Vancouver. 


Compulsory Retirement. The city council of 
Tucson, Arizona, has passed an ordinance mak- 
ing retirement compulsory at the age of 60 for 
firemen and 65 for policemen, with the exception 
of the chiefs of the departments. 


In-Service Training. Courses in public admin- 
istration and police work were recently con- 
ducted at the University of Arizona for em- 
ployees of the city of Tucson. 


School Population Declining. During the last 
ten years, 2,464 elementary classes have been 
eliminated from New York City schools. In 
1939 there was a record loss of 27,554 pupils in 
this division. This was accompanied by an in- 
crease in high school and junior college registra- 
tion. 


Tourist Camps. Fulton County, Georgia, has 
passed an ordinance for the licensing of tourist 
camps after inspection and recommendation by 
the County Planning Commission. 
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Municipal Parking Lots. The city planning 
commission of Fresno, California, has recom- 
mended a study toward acquiring municipal 
lots by a special assessment procedure as a 
means of protecting the principal business dis- 
trict from loss of trade and declining valuations. 


Municipal Utilities. The Alabama cities of 
Decatur and Bridgeport have acquired the pri- 
vately owned local waterworks systems at a 
price of approximately $750.000 for the former 
and $75,000 for the latter. Eight North Alabama 
municipalities have begun operation of electric 
distribution systems which buy power from the 
TVA, bringing to 24 the number of municipally 
owned and operated plants in the state. 


Effect of 18-Month Work Clause in WPA. 
The WPA has reported that 12 per cent of the 
workers dropped from the rolls, because of the 
requirement that persons must be dismissed 
after 18 months of continuous employment, 
have obtained employment in private industry. 
Of the first contingent dismissed in July and 
August, one-fourth were back on WPA jobs by 
November and more than one-fourth were on 
local relief rolls. The survey was conducted 
among 138,000 of the dismissed workers in 23 
cities. 


Reassessment Project Approved. The county 
court of Jackson County (Kansas City), Mis- 
souri, has approved a contract for the reassess- 
ment of all taxable real estate at a cost of $450,- 
000, of which Jackson County and Kansas City 
will bear $141,000 and WPA the balance. 


Values Stated in Building Permits. A survey 
by the United States Department of Labor in 
eight large cities reveals that the construction 
contract price averaged 16 per cent higher than 
the value declared in taking out permits for 
residences. The construction cost figures exclude 
profit and overhead. The range was from a low 
of 10 per cent more than the permit valuation 
to a high of 29 per cent more. 


May Limit Sale of Building Lots. The Con- 
cord, New Hampshire (25,228), Planning Board 
is studying a proposal to limit sharply the sale 
of building lots on unaccepted streets and sub- 
divisions. Property salesmen would be restricted 
to selling lots for which the city has already ac- 
cepted official responsibility to provide public 
services. If the proposal is upheld by the plan- 
ning board, aldermanic action will be requested. 


Drunks Admit Guilt. The city of San Diego, 
California, has had excellent success with the 
photographing of persons arrested for drunken 
driving. Since the plan was inaugurated, all al- 
leged intoxicated drivers photographed have 
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admitted their guilt, presumably in order to 
avoid a public showing. Although the projection 
machines have been set up in court in anticipa- 
tion of a plea of not guilty, the accused have 
never seen fit to plead not guilty and permit the 
pictures to be shown. 


Utilities to Pay Gross Income Tax. Indiana 
municipalities received notice on January 1 that 
the state gross income tax would apply in 1940 
to light, water, gas, and sewage utilities. If the 
utility is a separate corporation it will be taxed 
on the receipts for services to other departments 
of the city. If it is a department of the city no 
taxes are to be assessed for services provided to 
other departments. Sewage disposal plants have 
been held taxable on all receipts except funds 
received from a levy by the common council or 
interest on intangibles. 


New Ordinances Adopted. Milwaukee has au- 
thorized monthly payments for the use of 
private cars on city business, Flint has adopted 
regulations for trailer camps, St. Paul has 
adopted rules for the use of voting machines, 
Houston has created a research department, and 
Miami and South Bend have required the regis- 
tration and inspection of bicycles. 


Stamp Tax. Savannah, Georgia, recently im- 
posed a stamp tax on punch boards and other 
trade devices of this character, and it is esti- 
mated that annual revenues from this source will 
amount to $25,000. The Savannah amusement 
tax enacted four vears ago brings in $32,000 
a year. 


License Tax on Buses. St. Louis recently 
passed an ordinance increasing the license and 
operating tax on motor buses, the annual license 
tax being $25 for buses having a seating ca- 
pacity of 40 or less, and $50 on those having 
50 or more seats. An operating tax of 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts is also imposed. 


Insurance Survey. The city council of Miami, 
Florida, recently directed the city manager to 
make a survey of the fire insurance now car- 
ried by the city and its cost during the last 
five years compared with losses sustained during 
the same period. This information will be used 
to determine whether or not the city should 
adopt a system of self-insurance. 


Insurance Rates Reduced. The State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia recently 
ordered a reduction in fire insurance rates, based 
on studies of actual fire losses in the state. This 
included the reduction of 10 per cent on brick 
mercantile property. The Commission also 
ruled that so-called flat fire insurance rates 
be discontinued in Staunton. 
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Remodeling Old Houses. To counteract 
neighborhood deterioration, the Federal Housing 
Administration has adopted new regulations to 
stimulate rehabilitation projects involving the 
complete remodeling of groups of old houses 
in declining sections of cities. The FHA esti- 
mates that there are at least eight million sub- 
standard dwelling units in American cities. and 
the new regulations require that physical im- 
provements must constitute at least 50 per cent 
of the amount of the mortgage. Remodeling 
operations in any project must result in placing 
at least 16 family units on the market. 


Fire Insurance Contract. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation requires fire insurance pro- 
tection be carried by all of the one million odd 
HOLC borrowers, and the HOLC also carries 
insurance on the property that it has taken 
over. This insurance business is to be thrown 
open to the entire insurance industry as the 
result of a new policy under which insurance 
will be bought on a competitive bid basis. HOLC 
officials say that present premiums are out of 
proportion to the risk. 


Ban on Wire Tapping. The United States Su- 
preme Court on December 11, 1939, decided that 
the use in federal criminal trials of evidence 
obtained by either interstate or intra-state wire 
tapping is definitely illegal, whether it is directly 
or indirectly introduced. The decision indicates 
that the use of wire tapping evidence in trials 
in state courts might also be held illegal. 


Vest Pocket Microphones for Police. To pick 
up conversation between an officer and another 
person and broadcast it more than 200 feet is 
the experimental use being made of undetectable 
radio transmitters while gathering evidence for 
the New York City police department. The mi- 
crophone is hidden under a policeman’s vest and 
the “broadcast” may be picked up by a specially 
equipped patrol car or by a hidden receiver. 
Lincoln Park, Michigan, is experimenting with 
a portable radio receiver which is pocket size. 


Issues Uniform Vehicle Inspection Code. The 
American Standards Association recently pub- 
lished a standard code outlining minimum me- 
chanical requirements for the safe operation of 
a motor vehicle and intended not only for offi- 
cial inspection stations but as suggestions for a 
guide to fleet owners and private passenger car 
owners. Studies and tests on brakes are still in 
progress and will be released later. Copies of 
the code may be secured for 25 cents from the 
Association, 29 West 39 Street, New York. 


Full-Time Traffic Engineering Division. A 
comprehensive traffic improvement study was 
undertaken in Flint, Michigan (156,492), for 


the first time last year when a full-time traffic 
engineering division was established. The per- 
sonnel includes an engineer in charge, a full- 
time electrician, sign erector, parking meter 
maintenance man, painter, equipment mainte- 
nance man, and a lineman, and such laborers as 
may be obtained from the city jail “trusties.” 
Safety, regulation of traffic flow, off-street park- 
ing, and zoning are some of the matters to be 
given extensive consideration. 


City Park Board to Operate Playgrounds in 
Housing Project. The Housing Authority in 
Birmingham, Alabama (259,678), has entered an 
agreement with the city whereby the park and 
recreation board will operate the community 
house and the playgrounds of the housing proj- 
ect on the same basis that it operates all other 
community houses and playgrounds. This action 
is in line with the opinion of some housing ex- 
perts that projects should not undertake recrea- 
tion work themselves. 


Colored “Stickers” Help Enforce Car Inspec- 
tion Law. To help enforce the new Washington, 
D. C., compulsory motor vehicle inspection law, 
a system of red, yellow, and green stickers has 
been adopted. A green sticker, placed on the 
automobile windshield after inspection, indicates 
that the automobile has been tested and found 
mechanically safe for operation on streets and 
highways; a red sticker indicates a minor 
mechanical defect of some character which the 
owner is given 10 days to correct; and a yellow 
sticker indicates an automobile which officials 
believe should be removed immediately from the 
streets. Positive proof of a corrected mechanical 
condition must be established before the owners 
of automobiles with yellow stickers will be 
permitted to operate these machines again. 


City Employees Take Safety Pledge. Ninety- 
four per cent of the permanent employees in the 
San Diego city service have enrolled in a safety 
campaign sponsored by the civil service com- 
mission. Each employee enrolling signed a 
pledge promising to take every precaution for 
safety at home, at work, and elsewhere, and to 
co-operate with the city’s safety program in all 
respects possible. 


New Ordinances. Norfolk, Virginia (129,710). 
has prescribed airport rules and regulations and 
established fees and charges in a new ordinance, 
and Fresno, California (52,513), has adopted a 
similar ordinance. Los Angeles (1,238,048) has 
created an executive department for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the administration of city 
affairs, with two assistant mayors to be appointed 
by the mayor. Oklahoma City (185,389) has a 
new comprehensive plumbing code. Knoxville’s 
(105,389) smoke ordinance, passed on Decem- 
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ber 19, although not the strictest in the country, 
establishes “dense smoke” as “smoke the density 
of which is equal to or greater than Number 2 
of the Ringlemann Chart.” 


Study Reveals Overzoning in Des Moines. In 
revising the zoning ordinance of Des Moines, 
Iowa (142,559), some interesting facts have 
been brought to light. The 16.400 acres in resi- 
dential districts are enough to support the city 
of Memphis (253,143) or Indianapolis (364.- 
161). Sufficient area is zoned for commerce to 
supply Minneapolis with its population of 464.,- 
356, and vacant property now makes up 47.98 
per cent of the area of the city of Des Moines. 


New York to Study Insurance Rates on Mu- 
nicipal Property. At the request of cities and 
villages that are members of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors. the New York 
State Insurance Department will make a study 
of fire insurance rates on municipal property 
which it is hoped will result in an equitable ad- 
justment of rates. The superintendent of insur- 
ance has appointed a committee to make this 
study. 


Colleges Pay for Water. In 24 cities where 
state universities are located all state institutions 
but three pay the regular rates for water; in 
two cases they pay nothing; and in the other 
case about one-third of the regular rate is 
charged. All private colleges but one paid the 
regular water rate. In most cases all city depart- 
ments pay the same rate as other consumers. 


Philadelphia Adopts Municipal Income Tax. 
The city of Philadephia on December 13 passed 
an ordinance imposing a municipal tax of 1% 
per cent on income earned in Philadelphia. The 
tax applies to residents and nonresidents alike. 
It will be deducted from employees’ earnings by 
the employers and will bring in about $15,000,- 
000 a year. The federal court dismissed a suit 
to enjoin collection of the tax because it lacked 
jurisdiction. The common pleas court has al- 
ready upheld the validity of the ordinance. The 
tax on weekly earnings of $15 will be 22% 
cents; on $200 the tax will be $3.00 a week. 


Antiskid Pavement. The department of streets 
in St. Louis has developed a special paving 
surface designed to check skidding. It is a hot 
resurfacing crushed dolomite, a waste product 
from the Missouri lead mines, and 5 per cent 
asphalt and filler. Recent tests show that cars 
operating at 30 miles an hour can stop within 
57 feet on the antiskid pavement, while the 
stopping distance on wet asphalt is 134 feet. 


Restudy of City Plans Urged. The Federal 
Housing Administration recommends that city 


plans of undeveloped areas should be restudied 
with a view of eliminating the endless extension 
of rectangular blocks. Such plans increase the 
cost of development. increase the instability of 
neighborhoods, and are regarded as unsuitable 
to the production of attractive neighborhoods, 
in the opinion of FHA. 


Permanent Land Monuments Set in Miami. 
In a resurvey of Miami, Florida, engineers have 
been setting permanent monuments consisting of 
a concrete block cast in place with a brass pipe 
embedded in the concrete to mark the center 
point. A cast iron frame with a lid is placed 
on top. Monuments are set five feet north of 
the centerlines of east and west streets and five 
feet west of the centerlines of north and south 
streets. A five-foot offset was chosen because 
manholes generally occupy the centerline inter- 
section of the streets. 


Zone Land Outside City Limits. The city of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, not only controls platting of 
subdivisions beyond its limits but also has 
zoning control. An ordinance places the three- 
mile area beyond Lincoln’s boundaries in the 
residential district and subject to all provisions 
of the city zoning ordinance. Farming is one 
of the uses permitted, but permits for filling sta- 
tions or other business buildings must be secured 
from the city board of appeals. 


Only City May Collect Garbage. The Ohio 
Appellate Court upheld a Canton, Ohio, ordi- 
nance providing that no person other than the 
duly authorized employees of the city shall col- 
lege garbage. The court in its decision said: 
“The ordinance does not take property without 
due process of law and is not in conflict with 
the general laws of the state.” 


Dallas Uses Precast Concrete. Dallas is using 
precast concrete street-sign posts, meter 
boxes, and other units. As a WPA project, the 
city is making and installing approximately 
10,000 concrete street-sign posts at a cost of 
about $7.00 each. A precast concrete box cul- 
vert is made by the regular public works em- 
ployees which costs on the average of $1.50 per 
foot installed. Precast concrete traffic buttons 
are made at a unit cost of 23 cents. 


Evaluate Police Radios. A report entitled 
“Data Concerning Police Radios,” prepared by 
the New York City Department of Purchase, 
contains results of tests carried out by the city 
on sets submitted by manufacturers. For 20 
days the city advertised and notices were sent 
to all manufacturers of radio equipment, but 
only two concerns submitted sets for the test. 
A copy of this study may be obtained from 
the department at the Municipal Building. 
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ARTHUR J. DILLON 


G. D. Bogue.—Appointed city manager 
of Palatka, Florida, on January 1, 1940. 
Born in Chicago on October 31, 1898. Ex- 
perience: deputy city clerk, Palatka, June, 
1927, to January, 1940; and for the past 
year has been city clerk, city treasurer, and 
city registration officer. 

Arnold J. Dillon.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Springfield, Ohio, on January 2, 
1940. Born in Miller, Ohio, on December 
26, 1899. Education: B. S. in education, 
1932, Wittenberg College, and one year 
of graduate work in educational administra- 
tion at the same college. Experience: em- 
ployed by Springfield Board of Education 
for the past 15 years and was principal of 
Reid School when appointed manager. 

James Edwin Ducey.— Appointed city 
manager of Washington Court House, Ohio, 
on January 2, 1940. Born at Washington 
Court House on February 15, 1907. Educa- 
tion: high school graduate. Experience: 
manager of grocery store in Washington 
Court House, 1925-35; chief deputy county 
auditor, Fayette County, Ohio, 1935 to time 
of appointment as city manager. He was for 
a number of years secretary of the Fayette 
County Democratic Committee. 

Joseph A. Fogarty. — Appointed city 
manager of Newburgh, New York, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1940. Born in Newburgh, New York, 
on July 5, 1879. Education: A. B. degree, 


James E. Ducey 


H. H. KRAMER 


1903, Fordham University; C. E., 1908, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Experi- 
ence: engineer and builder; city manager, 
Newburgh, January, 1934, to March, 1935. 
H. H. Kramer.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Milton, Oregon, in January, 1940. 
Born in Three Rivers, Michigan, on De- 
cember 25, 1909. Education: B. S. degree 
in electrical engineering, 1932, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology. Experi- 
ence: radio service for self, 1932-34; project 
engineer, Works Division of the ERA, 1934- 
35; assistant city manager, Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, 1935 to time of appointment at Milton. 
C. Leland Wood.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Watertown, New York, on January 
29, 1940. Born in Herkimer, New York, on 
June 7, 1886. Education: bachelor of en- 
gineering degree, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, 1911. Experience: engineer, New York 
State Conservation Commission, 1911-12; 
junior engineer, Public Service Commission 
(subway construction in New York City), 
1912-13; engineer, New York State Dredg- 
ing Corporation, 1913; supervising engineer, 
town of Herkimer, 1914-15; general en- 
gineering practice and engineer for villages 
of Herkimer, Ilion, Frankfort, and Dolgeville, 
1916-20; supervising engineer for Herkimer 
and Newport, 1920-21; village engineer, Her- 
kimer, 1921-26; superintendent of municipal 
commission, Herkimer, 1926-40. 
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MUNICIPAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNT- 
ING. By Carl H. Chatters and Irving 
Tenner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1940. 780pp. $6.00. 
Written by two members of the staff of the 

National Committee on Municipal Accounting, 

this text can be relied upon as the most authori- 

tative reference book in the field. Not only is 
best practice prescribed, but the reasons for 
this practice are clearly explained. It contains 
an excellent balance between sound theory and 
the practical demands of actual practice. In- 
cluded as appendixes are a glossary of govern- 
mental accounting terms, an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, and a set of questions and problems 

covering each chapter of the text. Here is a 

book that can be enthusiastically recommended 

for administrators, finance officers, and students 
of municipal administration. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Vear Book. 








MunicipaL ADMINISTRATION. By John M. 
Pfiffner. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26 Street, New York. 1940. 582pp. 
$4.00. 

Designed primarily as a text and reference 
book for college use, “administrators and tech- 
nicians will find useful those chapters contain- 
ing subject matter to which they are themselves 
laymen,” according to the foreword. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO LOCAL PLANNING. 
National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 364pp. $3.00. 
This guide shows activities of federal agencies 

affecting local planning and outlines types of 

assistance which local planning organizations 
and municipal officials can secure from the 
federal agencies. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ACTIVITIES OF SELECTED FEDERAL AGENCIES. 
1933-39. Office of Government Reports, 
Washington, D. C. 1939, 124pp. 


ACCOUNTING 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS OF ACCOUNTING PRo- 
CEDURE FOR LocaL Hovustnc AUTHORITIES. 
United States Housing Authority, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 36pp. and forms. 


EDUCATION 


City TEACHERS: THEIR PREPARATION, SALARIES, 
AND EXPERIENCE. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 

EDUCATION AND Economic WELL-BEING IN 
AMERICAN Democracy. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 217pp. 50 cents. 

SAFETY EpucaTION. 1940 Yearbook, American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1940. 544pp. $2. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND His Work. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1940. 48pp. 25 cents. 


ELECTIONS 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN COLoraApo. Leg- 
islative Reference Office, 251 State Capitol, 
Denver, Colorado. 1939. 26pp. 

SELECTION OF ELECTION OFFICIALS IN WISCON- 
stn CiTIEs AND VILLAGEs. League of Wiscon- 
sin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison. February, 1940. 7pp. 

FINANCE 

FINANCING PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS; A DIscus- 
SION OF PUBLIC REVENUES Bonps. By B. W. 
Shimp, ed. B. J. Van Ingen & Co., 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 1939. 149pp. 

FINANCING SEWERAGE WorkKS. Portland Cement 
Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago. 
1939. 22pp. ; 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE EASTERN STATES 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION AT PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27-28, 
1939. National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
69pp. $1. 

PROPERTY TAX AND ITs CONSEQUENCES IN Bur- 
FALO AND Erte County. Committee on Taxa- 
tion, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
New York. 1940. 42pp. 

STATE AUDITOR AND FIscAL CONTROL IN MIs- 
sourr Counties. By Victor D. Brannon. 
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University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
1939. 107pp. $1.25. 

Stupy IN ENGLIsH LocaL AUTHORITY FINANCE. 
Joseph Sykes. P. S. King & Sons, Ltd., 
London. 1939. 307pp. 12s. 

WesT VIRGINIA Assessors’ MANUAL. West Vir- 
ginia Tax Commissioner, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 1940. 42pp. 


FIRE 


FirE Prorection. School Report for Building 
Supervisors and Maintenance Operators. Port- 
land Fire College, Bureau of Fire, Portland, 
Oregon. 1940. Variously paged. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF FIRE FIGHTING TACTICS. 
By Lloyd Layman. Magruder Publishing 
Company, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 1940. 
71pp. $1.50. 

NATIONAL FIRE CODES FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
Dust Exptosions. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 1940. 136pp. 75 cents. 

HEALTH 

HEALTH SITUATION IN FLoripa. American Pub- 
lic Health Association, 50 West 50 Street, 
New York. 1939. 187pp. 

MEDICAL CARE IN THE UNITED STATES — DE- 
MAND AND Supply. Bureau of Medical Eco- 
nomics, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1939. 140pp. 
$1. 

Nonprorit HospitAL SERVICE PLANs. By C. 
Rufus Rorem. Commission on Hospital Serv- 
ice of American Hospital Association, 18 
East Division Street, Chicago. 1940. 130pp. 
50 cents. 

PHYSICIANS’ HANDBOOK ON BIRTH AND DEATH 
REGISTRATION CONTAINING INTERNATIONAL 
List OF CAUSES OF DEATH. United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
94pp. 15 cents. 

Ways To ComMuNITY HEALTH EDUCATION. 
Edited by Ira V. Hiscock. Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York. 1939. 
$3. 

HOUSING 


(1) Derrinition oF Terms. 3pp. (2) THE 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM. 4pp. (3) MANUAL 
OF MANAGEMENT REporTs. 25pp. United 
States Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 

URBAN AND Rurat HousIinc. League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 1939. 159pp. 80 cents. 


LIBRARIES 


PRACTICE OF Book SELECTION. Edited by Louis 
R. Wilson. The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1940. 368pp. 
$2.50. 


St. Louis Pusiic Liprary TopAy AND To- 
MoRROW: A SurRVEY, INCLUDING ANNUAL STA- 
TISTICAL AND FINANCIAL REporRT, 1938-39. 
By C. H. Compton. Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 1939. 86pp. 50 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


DETERMINATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS PoticiEs. By Helen 
Baker. Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 1939. 
74pp. $1. 

EMPLOYEE SELECTION, SALARY ADMINISTRATION. 
Guy W. Wadsworth, Marion A. Bills, L. C. 
Lovejoy, and N. D. Hubbell. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. 1939. 40pp. 

THE FEE System As A METHOD OF COMPENSAT- 
ING County OFFIcIALs. By Kentucky Legis- 
lative Council. State Planning Board, 2500 
South Third Street, Louisville. 71pp. 

MANAGEMENT AND THE WorKER. F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger and William J. Dickson. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1939. 615pp. $4.50. 

REPORT OF SUPERVISOR TRAINING CONFERENCE, 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 1939. 
47pp. 

REPORTS OF PERFORMANCE. A System of Serv- 
ice Ratings for the California State Civil 
Service. State Personnel Board, Sacramento, 
California. 1939. 88pp. 

RIGHT OF APPEAL FROM REMOVALS UNDER THE 
Merit System. Illinois Legislative Council, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1939. 20pp. 

SALARY DETERMINATION; ComMMON POLICIES 
AND SELECTED PRACTICES IN Forty AMERICAN 
CorPoraATIONS. John W. Riegel. University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1940. 278pp. $3. 

SUGGESTIVE RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR Em- 
PLOYEES OF SMALL MUNICIPALITIES. Public 
Administration Training Center, University 
of Minnesota. University of Minnesota Press, 
1939. 39pp. 

SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES EMPLOYED 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE, 1928 To 1936. Lloyd 
M. Short and Gordon O. Pehrson. University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1939. 
40pp. 

TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR Pusiic UTILity REG- 
_ ULATION. National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, 806 Earle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1939. 124pp. 

TRAINING PROCEDURE; A DISCUSSION OF THE 
PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN PLANNING, OR- 
GANIZING, OPERATING, AND MAINTAINING 
EFFICIENT TRAINING PROGRAMS IN INDUs- 
TRIAL, BUSINESS, AND PUBLIC SERVICE Or- 
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GANIZATIONS. Frank Cushman. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
1940. 230pp. $2. 

UsE OF TESTS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PROMOTION. 


By National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. 1939. 23pp. 
PLANNING 


History OF THE Pusiic Lanp Poticiges. By 
Benjamin H. Hibbard. Peter Smith, New 
York. 1939. 591pp. 

ProGrRess Report, 1939; STATEMENT OF THE 
ApvisorY COMMITTEE. National Resources 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 1939. 173pp. 
35 cents. 

Pusiic BurtpINGS—A SURVEY OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF PROJECTS CONSTRUCTED BY FED- 
ERAL AND OTHER GOVERNMENTAL Bx wes BE- 
TWEEN 1933 AND 1939. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. $2.50. 

REAL Property SURVEY OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit. 1939. Vol. 
1, 97pp. Vol. 2,472pp. Vol. 3, 223pp. 

SUBDIVISION STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES. Town 
Planning Board, Montclair, New Jersey. 1939. 
19pp. 

SURVEY OF STATE AIRPORT ZONING LEGISLATION. 
John M. Hunter. United States Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
28pp. 
ZONING: THE Laws, ADMINISTRATION, AND 


Court Decisions DuRING THE First TWENTY 
Years. (Second Printing.) By Edward M. 
Bassett. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. 1940. 275pp. $3. 


POLICE 


MANUAL FoR PoLice REcorps SYSTEM AND UNI- 
FORM CRIME ReEporTING. North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, Raleigh. 1940. Un- 
paged. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN; PLANNED PROGRESS IN 
PoLLuTION CoNnTROL. Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin, Broad Street 
Station Building, Philadelphia. 1940. 19pp. 

REGULATION AND OPERATION OF EMERGENCY 
VEHICLES. League of Oregon Cities, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 1940. 18pp. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDED 
PRACTICE OF STREET AND H1GHWAY LIGHTING. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1939. 46pp. 

RESTRICTIONS UPON THE INTEREST OF MUNICI- 
PAL AND OTHER PuBLIC OFFICIALS IN Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ConTRACTS. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 4lpp. $1. 

STANDARDS ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND Com- 
PENSATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING 


Positions. American Association of Engi- 
neers, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
1939. 25 cents. 


PURCHASING 
1939 Book or A.S.T.M. STANDARDS INCLUDING 
TENTATIVE STANDARDS (A TRIENNIAL PUBLICA- 
TION). American Society for Testing Ma- 


terials, 250 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
1939, 1,217pp. $8. 


RECREATION 


FLOODLIGHTING PLANS FOR SPORTS AND RECREA- 
TION. Illuminating Engineering Laboratory. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 1939. Free. 

PLANNING FOR THE Future. By Glenn G. Bobst. 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 1940. 5pp. 25 cents. 

RECREATION LEGISLATION OF TENNESSEE. Tenn- 
essee State Planning Commission, 600 Amer- 


ican Trust Building, Nashville. 1939. 40pp. 
TRAFFIC 
AcciwENT Facts. National Safety Council, 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1940. 112pp. 
50 cents. 

INSPECTION REQUIREMENTS FOR Motor VE- 
HICLES. American Standards Association, 29 
West 39 Street, New York. 35pp. 25 cents. 

MINIMUM Driver LICENSE EXAMINATION 
STANDARDS. American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, 839 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 1939. 25pp. 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF City TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS. Bruce D. 
Greenshields, ed. Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, 60 John Street, New York. 1940. 63pp. 
50 cents. 

Too Many Cars—Too LittLe Space. By Victor 
M. Cutter. New England Regional Planning 
Commission, 2100 Federal Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 1939. 34pp. 


UTILITIES 


DrrEcTorRY OF AIRPORTS AND SEAPLANE BASES. 
United States Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 7 parts, 10 cents 
each. 

STATE AERONAUTICAL LEGISLATION DIGEST AND 
Untrorm STATE Laws (revised to January 1, 
1939). Civil Aeronautics Authority, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 105pp. 15 cents. 

STREET RAILWAYS AND TROLLEY-BUS AND 
Mororsus OPERATIONS. United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 93pp. 
15 cents. 

TRANSIT PROGRAM FOR THE Los ANGELES MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA. Transportation Engineering 
Board, Room 600, City Hall, Los Angeles. 
1939. 7Opp. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 
This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
NG . . . aft 4 4 
i, promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
i. authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
2 the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 
POSITIONS OPEN able salary $2,700. Applications should be sent 
eee — , to Mayor H. W. Elliott. 
“A REP ARIZONA (32,506). City Menager. PaNnaMA City, Fiorwwa (5,402). City Man- 
ry. . E. Butler, city manager since July, 1931, - 2 
; ; sed pees | dab ager. The first council of five elected on March 
ly, died on February 21, as a result of injuries re- : 
) a : alder 5 took office on March 8. The charter provides 
ceived in an automobile accident. A permanent . , 
ointment will not be made until after the that the salary of the city manager will be be- 
st. app : ; tween $2,400 and $4,800. Harry Fannin is 
th May election when three of seven councilmen poenieact 
will be elected. Applications are invited from —e 
in- out-of-town men with previous manager ex- 7 — 
er- perience preferred. Probable beginning salary APPOINTMENTS 
»p. $5,000. Applications should be sent to Henry O. Davip L. Rostnson, Jr., has been appointed 
Jaastad, mayor. executive director of Public Administration Serv- 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO (2,879). City Manager. ice to succeed Donald C. Stone. Mr. Robinson 
cil Ross E. Windom, city manager since January, was formerly assistant city manager of Dallas, 
.p. 1930, has resigned effective March 1, to become Texas; later executive assistant and then chair- 
| city manager of Portsmouth, Ohio. An out-of- man of Committee on Procedures of WPA in 
Te. town man is preferred. Previous city-manager Washington; and for the past five years was 
29 experience desired but not required. Appoint- assistant director of Public Administration 
| ment will probably be made by April 1. Prob- Service. 
ON 1 
‘or | 
ld- 
1c STATE SUPERVISION 
4 OF LOCAL BUDGETING 
tor , . ‘ : , —— 
ing This new book by Wylie Kilpatrick is a significant and 
on, F , : : 
timely contribution to current efforts to keep the financial 
processes of government within the control of the citizen. 
a Accomplishments are carefully weighed, pitfalls revealed, 
“ methods outlined. 
ND | 
A, 
> 134 pp., in sturdy paper covers $1.00 
ND | 
3u- 
pp. NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
ET- 299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
ing 
les. 
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TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
| New York U.S.A. Chicago 




















BLACK & VEATCH | 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch H. F. Lutz 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN 
Consulting Actuary 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Valuations, analyses and counsel in their de- 


velopment, reorganization and administration 


Field Building Chicago 








Sars 
— 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-S mith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Bivd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
MERBANY, MY... wees 11 North Pearl Street 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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